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Hon, John F. Cornell, State Auditor, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dear Sir: : 

In accordance with your instructions of recent date, we have exam- 
ined the affairs and conditions of the Continental Insurance (ompanvy, of 
New York, more especially the business done in Nebraska. We have verified 
their Annual Statement from the general ledger and recapitulation books, 
Each and all of the bonds, stocks and real estate mortgages have been care- 
fully examined and the cash and bank statements checked up to date, 

| Weexamined the list of resisted claims, and found only one in the State 
of Nebraska, Thisis anold claim. It has been before the courts since 1895, 
and is new in the Supreme Court, the point at issue being the validity 
of the ‘‘Iron Safe Clause.’’ 

The system of bookkeeping is complete and concise and the check upon 
| each department is perfect, 

We desire to call your attention to three items, viz.: value placed upon 
| stocks and bonds, unearned premiums, and reserve for contingencies, Com- 
| parison of the stock quotations of to-day and the Company’s inventory value 

shows that the assets could readily be increased at least ten per cent, In 
| the matter of unearned premiums. if figured on the Nebraska basis, that 
| liability would be reduced twenty per cent, The $360,000 reserve for con- 
tingencies is not required at all by our statutes. It can thus be seen that if 
| the company desired, the surplins could readily be increased nearly two 
| million dollars. These facts of themselves are sufficient to show how con- 
servatively the Company is managed. 
We are Indebted to President Moore for a large amount of data placed at 
our disposal in the way of statistics, which has given us a large and com- 
| prehensive history of the Company. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN M. GILCHRIST 
J. A. SIMPSON 


New York, March 12, 1900. 


| State Examiners. 








The amount and permanence of your income depends upon your hold 
upon your customers. 

Your hold upon your customers depends on their confidence in you, 

Their confidence in you depends on their experience with 


the companies in which you insure them. 


Protect yourself by giving them CONTINENTAL policies. 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


WESTERN DEPT., RIALTO BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





W. G. PHELPs, President. 


4 


SECURITY MuTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


HOME OFFICE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


James W. MANIER, Treasurer. 


Cuas. M. Turner, Sec. and Gen’l Manager. 





Policies may be registered with the Insurance Department, and the 
reserves thereon guaranteed by special deposit with the State. 





Mascts; Tipe Wi Sa iad. ese card betnnentes $830,637.30 
Lia vilities, including Reserve-Actuaries’ 4%.........+0.4-- 262,993.83 
Mrpleb iG asus Bosatiethae Re he aoe” eaeouaes $567,643.47 
Pru ad WI Se ois occa tweeu we bans e eee eee $29,308, 883.00 





RECORD FOR 1899. 


Increase in Assets..........0- vig slaxerel ete al ete ni ana tar elt acne $269,431.25 
Increase in Insurance in Force..... Bh ote ae eS aay Der rate we $5,908, 283.00 





Reliable Men Wanted in unoccupied Territory. 
ADDRESS HOME OFFICE. 





REVISED EDITION. 


THE THREE SYSTEMS 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


By THE LATE MERVIN TABOR. 





This work has for many years been a standard among in- 
surance men owing to the lucidness of its explanations of the 
fundamental principles underlying all life insurance. It shows 
clearly the merits and defects of life insurance practices as 
exemplified in old-line or legal reserve companies, stipulated 
premium, natural premium or assessment associations and 
fraternal orders. 

A new and revised edition of this valuable work has just 
been issued by THE SpecTaToR Company, with the data 
brought fully in line with the times, It will be found quite as 
interesting and instructive as the original work which passed 
through eight large editions. 


PRICE, Bound in Flexible Leather, $2.50 


ADDRESS, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 95 William St., NEW YORK. 
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Fac-simile Sample Head of Page of The Universal Life Insurance Field Book (reduced to 4-5ths of actual size in two sections) Nos. 1, 2 and 3.) 


wih The Universal Life Insurance Field Book. - 


Jan 
Rate Changes. Se ( ALL NAMES 


COPYRIGHT 1896 








ANNUAL 


. DUE. 
PREMIUM. ne 


Year of 
NAME AND BUSINESS. ADDRESS Birth. || PRESENT INSURANCE. | AMOUNT.} KIND OF POLICY. 


Ls lez Ay, AR Napa 
5 a aee 





EXAMPLE. 


=. > } Pe fT] . ” ’ ’ . NEW YORK LIFE, 4 
To ascertain ‘date of issue, subtract ‘‘ years in force’ from year of first interview ; for |. am, .-. Ist 


month and date look at “ when due,” from this subtract year of birth to find age at issue. In | “Jor, ... . ‘a 
« & 


Issued, . «0 « @ 


this way you can obtain the age of a policy at any time, or when it will mature. s+ a | July 
geatissue, 2 0 « 33 


ON THIS SHEET. } - ‘Date of Birth. 





BY 8. R. LYON. OBTAIN AND RECORD AS MUCH INFORMATION AS POSSIBLE AT EACH INTERVIEW. 





ANN'LY. 


: Date of Interviews. | Date of Appointm’ts. Written.- | Amount. Settled. 
S. A. KIND POSED. 3 * . 
thse Fen. an Sen 1st. | 2d. | 3d. rst: 9-28: , 3a: REMAR KS Kind... Premium. 





seach eaters pemmneis 
[Fac-simile sample of THE FIELD CaRD.} __ 








Fac-simile sample head of page of No. 4 UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIBLD Book, 
for Desk or Pocket use, handsomely bound black graived leather, $2.50. It con- 
tains space for 5,840 names, with each page dated twice, besides index; pages ruled 
in red and blue. Will last a life time.] 


e 


34. 
paid.] 





The Universal Life Insurance Field Book. 


1 JAN. No, 4. JULY 1 
Rate changes. _.All names on this page... ...-u:n0.Date of birth. 








AGE CHANGES. 


Ast. 





DATE OF APPOINTMENT. 
24. 














YEAR OF 


NAME AND BUSINESS, ADDRESS, ee. 
Diep. 


oe Gre 812 Beanite Big 1860. 
Pareyet Shechesles, (la Y 


34. 














AGE 
PRESENT INSURANCE CARRIED. 
EIND AND AMOUNT PROPOSED 


The Spectator Company, New York. 





[Packages 580, 606-¢ 900. $4.8 5} 1000, "$0.00, Post 


DATE OF INTERVIEW. 
24. 


Ist. 




































































DATE OF BIRTH, 


i 














(All the above are reduced to just 4-5ths of the actual size.) 


At the close of each day’s work enter in this field book from Field Cards or memoranda the names of all hopeful cases upon whom you 
wish to call a second time, together with any other useful information secured. a 
A convenient Vowel Index, also providing for note as to rate change, is found in the front of each of the four numbers of THE UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE FIELD Book. A r : 
Aseparate Expiration Index, not a part of THE UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIELD Book, is supplied with each copy of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the 


Field Book. 
Tye UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIELD Book is made in four sizes: No. 1, ‘‘ DEMy,’’ 786 pages, dated, $12.00 (Ledger size). 
No. 2, ‘ROYAL’? Quarto, 786 pages, dated, $10.00. (Size No. 2 is same as No. 1, only contains four less spaces, and is a shorter book). 
No. 3, ‘‘ ROYAL” Quarto, 240 pages, $3.00. 
No. 4, Cap Octavo, 400 pages, dated, $2.50. Postage or express prepaid. 
No. 3 is a modification of 1 and 2, for any who do not require a separate page for each date, and wish a:less.expensive book. 
No. 4 carries a page for each date, less information, but will do for pocket or desk use. 

. A word as to the cost of THE UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIELD Book. To some, on first thought, it may seem excessive, but the fact is, it is 
very cheap. No. 1 is of necessity an expensive book. It-weighs over ten pounds, contains over eight hundred large pages, spaces for 5,856 names, 
23,424 policy records, 8,268 regular index entries, 7,300 expiration index entries, a large amount of fine ruling, and in the printing alone the type has 
to be changed seven hundred and thirty-two times, a change tor every page, to secure the correct rate change and date of birth. It is substantially 
bound in % Russia. It is intended for constant use and many years’ wear. Were we to make a single book, it would cost us over $75, but by mak- 
ing them in quantities, we are enabled to bring the price down to $12, which is very close to the actual cost. We firmly believe it will be worth 4 
great many times its cost to any life agent in systematizing and securing business. It fills an unoccupied and useful field. 


The Field Cards can be used independent of the Book, and kept intact, according to dates and months, in our Card Index File, the price of 


which is $3.50. 
To future generations ot life insurance men in country, town or city, a record ot this kind kept up, preserved and handed down to them, wil! 


prove of great value in selling new insurance where policies mature, or to relatives and members ot a family where death 
‘claims are paid. When filled, say ten or twenty years hence, this record would sell to any life agent for a handsome sum. 


Send stamp for sample pages of The Universal Life Insurance Field Book, and a sample field card. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, . . 95 William Street, . . NEW YORK. 
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London Guarantee »° Accident Company 


LIMITED, 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
ORGANIZED 1869. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


J. CROSBY BROWN, Esa., New York. 
J. W. DOANE, Esq., New York. 
ERSKINE M. PHELPS, Esq., Chicago. 
ORSON SMITH, Esq., Chicago. 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Esgq., Chicago. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH, 





INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT . I N - U R A N C E 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY . 
GENERAL LIABIL 

F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, W. E. HOAG, Resident Manager, 
45-49 Cedar Street, New York. 204 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


A. W. MASTERS, General Manager. 
ELEVATOR A 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


(FIRE) 
OF LIVERPOCL, ENGLAND. 


Statement of United States Branch. 
JANUARY ist, 1990. 


- Assets, Beldin the. S.for thespectal protec: | $7,240,882,40 
Liabilities, . . . . . - 4,771,630.44 
Net Surplus, . . . ~. - $2,469,251,96 


IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES IN THE UNITEO STATES. 


E. F. BEDDALL. Gen. Atty. forthe U.S. GEO. M. COIT, Asst. Mgr. N. Y. Dept. 
C. F. SHALLCROSS, iar. Y. Dept. FRED'K W. DAY, 2d Asst.Mgr. N.Y.Dept, 


All at No. 50 Wall Street, New York City. 











AGENCIES 


EIGHTH EDITION. REVISED AND EXTENDED. 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
or LIFE INSURANCE 


We have just issued the eighth edition of Prominent Patrons or Lirz INSURANCE 
giving the names of several thousand professional and business men who are insured in 
sums exceeding $50,000, and the amounts of their insurance. This edition contains many 
more names than did the seventh edition, A number of 


LETTERS FROM PROMINENT CITIZENS 


of the United States and Canada, giving their views on life insurance, are inserted in the 
work, thus giving increased value and importance toit. The work has been considerably 
enlarged, and an improved form of arrangement adopted in the previous edition retained, 
so that agents will find this edition of even greater value than theseventh ‘The mini- 
mum amount of insurance recorded is $50,000, while the maximum is upwards ofa 
million and a half, showing in this practical form the estimation in which so many prom- 
nent professional and business men hold life insurance. The States and Territories 
are arranged in strict geographical order. The work is handsomely printed on exceilent 
paper, and durably bound in a form convenient for the pocket. 

PRICES: Single copies, 50 cents ; 100 copies, $40; copies, $150 ; 1,000 copies, $250 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


95 William Street 


New York 





PH@NIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 





JONATHAN B. Bunce, President. 
CHARLES H. LAwrencz, Sec’y. 


JoHN M. Hotcomss, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM A. Moorg, Asst. Sec’y. 





Received from Policy-holders, - - - - - 
Paid to Policy-holders and their Benefliciaries, - 
Assets Safely Invested for Policy-holders Jan. 4, ’00, 


$49, 826,055.00 
40,953,805.00 
12,269, 294.16 





New YorkK OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY, 
WEED & KENNEDY, Managers. 





PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
LIABILITY, 
STEAM BOILER, 
BURGLARY, 
CREDIT INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 52 54 William Street, New York. 
OSCAR ISING, 
General Manager for the United States 
SIDNEY N, MOON, ; 
Manager Casualty Department. 





AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE CU. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Statement, January ist, 1900. 


$500,000.00 


2,245,607.23 
1,057,700.19 


557,700.19 


Net Surplus to Policyholders 
Net Surplus to Stockholders 


This Company issues Fire, Lightning 
and Tornado Policies. 


A. H. SAWYER, President. W. H. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Established 1865. 
THE 


Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate Glass 
Insurance Co. 


OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY, 


Employers and Public Liabilities, Elevator Insurance Workmen’s 
Collective, Individual Accident and Plate Glass. 

For the security of Policyholders in the United States of America, a 
deposit has been made in the State of Massachusetts, of $200,000.00 in 
United States Bonds, ¥ 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT, 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. G. VOSS, MANAGER AND ATTORNEY. 


. 


Manual of Policies and Rates 


FOR 1900. 


STIPULATED PREMIUM, ASSESSMENT AND FRATERNAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


A valuable work for the Agents of Life Insurance Companies of all classes. 

This publication shows the Policy Forms, Rates, Warranties, and the 
Plans of Operation of thirteen prominent Stipulated Premium and 
Assessment Life Insurance Crganizations. The plans and policies of eigh- 
teen leading fraternal orders are especially of value for comparison. 


Price of the Manual of Policies and Rates, bound in fiexible 
leather, $1.50. 


Handsomely printed and bound in convenient form for the pocket. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


95 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF KENTUCKY. 
Home Office, - - - - - - LCGUISVILLE. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1990. 


PSION Sco Ain ose o Soap bese sui goo esa h ae enan eee ceemrase $2,939,283.23 
LIA SILT TIDS (4 POP LENE.) oo cscs dec seden Mastina anes 2,846,693.00 
Sf 2g UCR nore ee j Soha Siowstea eat ls bars ups wale hte a 92,590.23 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS IN ‘SIX MONTHS ......... 52,055.26 
INCOME, EXPENDITURES, 

Premiums, $271,598.41 | To Policyholders, . $193,684.46 
Interest, . . . . . 126,591.46| Expenses, etc., 126,808.01 

Total, .. «+ » 305,189.87 Total, 320,492.47 


Insurance in Force, $15,102,795. 


During the Six Months the Company made Increases in Assets, Surplus, Insurance in 
Force and Income and decreased its Expenses. 


GEORGE W. MORRIS, PresipeEnT. DAVID MERIWETHER, Secretary. 





{Extract from the Examiner’s Report to the Insurance Department, State of Kentucky, dated August 2, 1900.] 


**T append hereto a copy of the semi-annual statement fur June 30, 1900, prepared by 
the officers of the company. It shows a divisible surplus of $92,590.28 against a surplus of 
$44,573.02 allowed by the report of Examiner Wolfe, giving condition as of November 30, 
1899, seven months before _ I verified the entries from the books of the company, counted 
the bonds and other securities deposited in the vaults of the Trust Companies, looked into 
the methods of valuat:on, and believe the statement represents the financial condition of 
the company on the date named.””—(June 20, 1900.) 


CASUALTY AND 
SURETY COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE. 


Applications for Territory should be addressed to 


Home Office, Wainwright Building, St. Louis. 


OR TO 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 141 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


DeCUTY Trust »» Life Insurance C0. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
St. James Building, - New York. 


ROBT. E. PATTISON, President, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1899. 


Pe POT eee eer Ces re ee Te Teer $1,255,269.03 
isi ces ea es da xa chsevins Ve seaiendn 678,776.50 
Surplus to Policyholders.............0+.055 576,492.53 
Freurande 60 FOr[es.....ciiccscvccvesccccecs 12,628,3 18.00 


DECREASE IN LOSS RATIO, 12 PER CENT. 
DECREASE IN EXPENSE RATIO, 8 PER CENT. 


ROBT. 0. STEWART, 
Manager of Agencies. 





G. L. DOBSON, President. 

D.G. EDMUNDSON, V. President. 
CALVIN MANNING, 2d V. Pres’t. 
GEO. E. PEARSALL, Treasurer. 
P, M. STARNES, Secretary. 

F. A. DURHAM, Asst. Secretary. 
N. E. COFFIN, Counsel. 





Capital Stock, 
$200,000.00. 


National Life and Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. | 








Look into the conditions of our guaranteed Ten Year Endow- 
ment Gold Bonds. Every bond or contract issued by this company 
is protected by a deposit of approved interest bearing securities 
with the Auditor of the State of Iowa. 

A first-class opening for a few good men in Iowa. An absolutely 
new contract in the field and one which it will pay you to examine. 
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THE 


Employer's Liability Assurance Corp'n, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE INSURANCE AT CONSERVATIVE RATES. 





Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents for which they are liable. 


Combination General Accident policies giving double benefits in case of rail- 
road accidents. Also insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal 
Premium against Claims and Lawsuits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 





APPLETON & DANA, . = a ae 
Managers for the United States. 





EDMUND DWIGHT, Jr., State Agent, 
2% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bourne's Multiplication Table 


For MULTIPLYING Four FIGURES BY 
ANY NUMBER OF FIGURES. 


Bourne's Multiplication Table 


For MULTIPLYING THREE FIGURES BY ANY NUMBER OF FIGURES. 








These tables, compiled by Arthur Bourne, are the most compact and 
accurate tables extant for use in multiplying, whereas the ordinary books 
require about 450 pages to present the products of three figures by three 
figures, Bourne’s four-figure table requires but 10 pages, and the three-figure 
table is only 9 inches long by 7 inches wide. Write for descriptive circular 
giving testimonials of eminent actuaries. 


Four-figure table, on heavy paper, $1.50. 
Three-figure table, on heavy paper, 50 cents. 
Three-figure table, on cardboard, 75 cents. 


PRICES: 


Address, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


95 William Street, New York. 


THe Aupir Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Cedar and William Streets. 





Queen Building, 





AUGUST BELMONT, Acting Pres. THOMAS L. GREENE, Manager. 

WM, A. NASH. Vice-President. EDWARD T. PERINE, Sec. and ‘Treas, 
Consulting Engineers: 

WM. BARCLAY PARSONS. F. S. PEARSON. 

FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 


DIRECTORS: 


? 
Joseph S. Auerbach. A. J. Cassatt. G. B. M. Harvey. 
George G. Haven. Charles R. Flint. John I. Waterbury. 
Marcellus Hartley. George Coppell. George W. Young. 


August Belmont. 
James Stillman. 
William A. Nash. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS: 


W. Bayard Cutting. Isaac N. Seligman, Chas. S. Fairchild. 

Walter G. Oakman. Louis Fitzgerald. Gustav E. Kissel, 

A.D, Juilliard. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. E. R. Chapman. 
Charles T, Barney. 





_ The Audit Company is equipped to make periodical Audits or special 
investigations of Life, Fire and other Insurance Companies. It undertakes 
audits and examinations for Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroads, Banks, | 
Estates and others. It makes physical examinations and furnishes appraisals, 
It devises new systems of accounting, and simplifies old systems, thus insur- 
ing reduced expenses, Its services are confidential. 


- Boston, Mass. | 





| Surplus as regards policyholders, 


en ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK, MIDDLE STATES AND 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS. 


B8 Pine Street, - - New York. 


f 


Gro. W, Bass, Manager. 








FOUNDED 1825, 


AW UNION AND CROWN INSUR-.- 
ANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


Head Office in U. S.: 35 Pine Street, New York City. 
HALL & HENsHAW, U. S. Managers. 


Western Dept.: GOODWIN, HALL & HENSHAW, 171 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


U. S. Assets, $687,802.39. Net Surplus, $474,937.11. 


Correspondence solicited for lines on all leading Mercantile and Manu. 
facturing Risks throughout the United States. 





TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED. 


HCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital all pele ti iccoecs5 5 eee eee $2,000,000,00 
Pacman, Weise lis I a. sisi sic te a ae a kt ane ae ar ee Are 5,523,649.70 
Surplus over all liabilities, including reinsurance ..........---.------ -----eee- 1,222,877.58 





D. W. C. SKILTON, President. 
EDWARD MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Assistant Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F, SPEAR, Assistant.Gen. A 5 W D Cinci iO 
GEO. M. LOVEJOY, ssistant Gen. Agents Western Department, Cincinnati, O. 
HERBERT FOLGER, Manager, Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
DIXWELL HEWITT, Asst. Manager, Pacific Dept., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 





ANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CORTLANDT M. TAYLOR, President. DOUGLAS PUTNAM, Secretary 
CLARENCE E. SECOR, Superintendent of Agencies. 


OUR ASSETS. 


Dec. 31st, ey a cahiniag einige wel ainlaias a atesmalpen didi Rca a dee cag ae ees 
wie rrrrrrcre rr rrr Corre Ce Orr ee ee 567,942.63 
= i 1895, oves dues eebanegwe aaa 672,073.01 

1) oe Sateaaens cet deweee ae 5,800 
CEI: co suc:t:000 0s Ua andewsneweueweras 918,982.88 


Total Death Losses Paid to March I, 190., $2,445,555.20 
Life Insurance at lowest cost consistent with absolute security. 
AGENTS WANTED 





F. E.S. WOLFE, President. HARRY L. RIALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1825. , 


HE FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 


OF BALTIMORE. 


Cash Capital...........ccccccc-cvcesccccccces $500,000 00 
Assets, January I, 1900.... ..s.ceccseccceccces 941,297.37 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities...... .......... 102,067.75 


$602,067.76 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Fire Prevention and Protection. 


HE first edition of this work, fresh from the press, presents com- 
pactly and conveniently the knowledge necessary to the fullest 
protection of property from fire. It is an excellent hand-book for 

the merchant or manufacturer, who wishes not only to prevent or quickly 
extinguish fires, but to feel certain as to his indemnification in case of 
loss; and it should also be in the hands of every live, up-to-date 
insurance agent, who, in competition, is likely to need access to the 
information which it contains at any moment. The annexed Chapter 
Titles will indicate the scope of the book : 








Fire Prevention and Extin- 
guishment. 


Other Non-Automatic Fire Fighting Ap- 
pliances. 

Fire # scapes. 

Electrical Rules. 

Approved Electrical Fittings, 


Conditions and Restrictions 
of Fire Insurance Pclicies. 
Standard Fire Insurance Policies of New 


Construction of Buildings. 

Fire preventive Materials and Devices. 
Miscellaneous Safety Devices. 

Lighting, Heating and Cooking Appliances. 
Fire Alarms and Watchmen’s Clocks. 

Fire Extinguishing Appliances and Water 


Supplies. p - York and Massachusetts, 
Automatic Chemical Fire Extinguishing Policy Index. 
Systems. Rating of Fire Hazards. 


Hints to the insured, 
Policy Clauses. 
Short Rate Cancellation Tables. 


Non-Automatic Chemical Fire Extinguish- 


ers, 
Chemical Fire Pails and Buckets. 





PRICES: 
SINGLE COPY, - . - - ~ $1.50 
12 “OPIES, - - - - - - 16.00 
25 - - - - : - - 32.00 
50 7 - : - - - 60.00 
100 * 7 - - - - - 100.00 


On orders of 190 copies 0° more for distribution, the purchaser’s card will, if desired, be 
imprinted in geld on the margin of cover. ‘lhis work is substantially and neatly bound in 
red and gold, and makes a very presentable volume. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE OSTERMOOR PATENT ~ | 5 
ELASTIG FELT MATTRESS a 





Compressing pin, 







we tagnen ' ; = ness, durability or comfort. We 
closing the pay all express charges, and 
tick by hand, sell on the distinct agreement 


that you may return it and get 
your money back (without ques- 
tion or dispute), if not all you 
have even hoped for, at the end 
of 30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, 


I, you are skeptical about its 
merits or don't need one now, 
send for complete pamphlet. 
The Test of Time, mailed free 
for the asking ; it gives full 
particulars. 


Patent Elastic Felt consists 

S of airy, interlacing, fibrous 

: sheets. of snowy whiteness and 

reat elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and ever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 

s perfectly dry. non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely igor rm Tick may 

be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair cas de; no re- 
picking or re-stuffiny necessary. 


TRADE-MARE 


2 ft.,6 in. wide, weight 25 Ibs., - - -. $8.35 
3 ft. wide, weight 30 Ibs., - - = 10.00 
3 ft., 6 in. wide, weight 35 Ibs.,  - - - «1,70 
4 ft. wide, weight 40 Ibs., - - 13.35 
4 ft.,6in. wide, weight 45 Ibs.,  - - -~ 15.00 


All 6 feet, 3 inches long, or any length desired. 
EXPRESS PREPAID EVERYWHERE. 





Not for sale py stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to 
sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. Paten: 
Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of.... 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 114 Elizabeth $t., New York. 


We have cushioned 26,000 Churches. Send for our book, **Chureh Cushions.”’ 








AIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT FOR 1899. 


A valuable leaflet, showing the various items of the Gain and 
loss Exhibit as supplied by forty-five life insurance companies to the 
various insurance departments. Appropriate ratios are g*ven in con- 
nection with each item, and a comparative table shows the ratics for the 
five years ending with 1899. 

This compilation is the best yet made d aling with this important 
eahibit. 

Prices, $20. per 1,000; $12. per 500; $3. per 100. 

Send ten cents for sample copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 William St., New York, 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY - 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


4% CEDAR ST. 





HE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CoO. 
SCRANTON, PA. Incorporated 1899. 


$100,000 Deposited with Pennsylvania Insurance Dept. 


Capital and Surplus, $150,000. 


W. W. WATSON, Pres. F. H. KINGSBURY, Sec. E. P. KINGSBURY, Treas 
H. B. ROCKWELL, M. D., Adjuster. G. W. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Agencies. 


Teams, Boiler, Elevator, Plate Glass, 
Employers’ Liability, Personal Accident Insurance. 








Liberal contracts and prompt settlement of all 
claims guaranteed. 





UN INSURANCE OFFICE | 
OF LONDON. 
Founpgep - - - « - A. D., 1710. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. ( 


— 


Trustees of the Company's Funds in the United States: 
Henry M. ALExanper, Esq., Cot. Joun J. McCook. 


Chief Office in the Unitcd States: 1 


CompANy’s BUILDING, 54 Ping STREET, NEW York. : 


CentTRAL DEPARTMENT, Rialt> Building, Chicago. 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, N. Y. Life Building, St. Paul. 
MicuiGan DEPARTMENT, 105 Griswold St., Detroit. 
Paciric DEPARTMENT, 205 SansomeSt., San Francisco. 


>_ — = 


HE KANSAS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. r 





a 


J. P. DAVIS, Presipent. t 

CONDENSED STATEMENT b 

For the Year Ending December 31, 1899. h 

Total Cash Income.......+00 beh eccmedeoesas sheeus cic bcse's nea $329,060.27 S 

Total epenGitures <).o06ascronseee css see ee ee eeneceneeseeeeens 279,683.65 b 
Excess of Income over Disbursements..........eceececceeccees 49,876.62 

IN a a saison cAnels bese sacciod Siaele oh ashen sek cavameene 436,026.14 u 
MEE abi aiesledanns Ou eceewssscaevaunelds cetpiswewes tenes 276,103.52 
Surplus to Policyholders.............. BUiccindebesseceeuc@unta 159,922.62 
Insurance in Force .......eeeees PE. COL Pera ee 10,213,483.00 

Total Paid Policyholders to Date.......cccecceeesees seeves « 1,827,671.56 ta 

Active, reliable District Agents can secure liberal contracts by addressing the Home li 


Office, Topeka, Kansas, 


1¢ 
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THE Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted 
to promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The 
subscription price for the United States, Canada and- Mexico is Four 
Dollars per annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign countries in the Postal 
Union Five Dollars per annum. 

THE SPECTATOR has a larger circulation than any other insurance 
journal—and carries no “deadhead” subscriptions. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus isHErs. 
(Telephone Number, “231 John.” ) No. 95 Witutiam Srt., N. Y. 
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AN important decision recently rendered by Judge Purnell 
of the United States District Court was that in which he 
denied motions to remand a case to the North Carolina State 
Courts which had been transferred to the Federal courts. The 
judge held that the Craig law, by which corporations of other 
States operating in North Carolina were compelled to file 
charters there, and, by that act, become domestic corporations, 
was null and void; and that the legislature had exceeded its 
power in the attempt to affect the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. 





A GOODLY portion of THE SpEcTATOR this week is given up 
to the proceedings of and papers read at conventions of In- 
surance Commissioners and underwriters. While the space 
at our disposal did not permit the publication of the numerous 
literary contributions in full, liberal cullings have been given, 
and those who could not or did not attend the meetings can 
gather from them the best thought of the able writers. The 
papers read at the Northwestern Underwriters’ Convention 
indicate a growing feeling of optimism as to the future of fire 
underwriting, and an increasing interest in ways and means 
of bringing about better times. Many excellent suggestions 
have been made—the next step is to accomplish the unifica- 
tion of a majority of the companies along one or more lines 
of action tending to put the business on a firm footing. 





ONE clean-cut opinion as to the leading cause of the pres- 
ent condition of the fire insurance business is put forth by 
John H. Adams in his paper read at the annual meeting of the 
lire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, viz: The 
writing of a largely increased amount of term risks at rates 
averaging much below the annual rates. In other words, the 
discounts heretofore fixed and allowed on risks for periods 
longer than one year have been too liberal. If this is true, and 
the statistics adduced certainly point that way, the remedy for 
the unwholesome state of affairs is simple—write ali risks an- 
nually or allow practically no discount on term writings. If 
the term premiums received last year had been on the annual 
basis, without discount, the income of the companies would 
have been augmented by many millions of dollars. As a pos- 
sible ray of hope in these troublous times, the subject of term 
business is worthy of serious consideration by managing 
underwriters. 





A sap case, in which thoughtlessness or bad judgment en- 
tails a life of destitution upon a wife and nine children, came to 
light last week through the public prints. A gentleman of 
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cultivated tastes, who earned a good income and supported 
his family in comfort, had “carried a large amount of life in- 
surance, but had recently neglected the payment of pre- 
miums.” Though but forty-two years of age, and having a 
considerable life expectancy, death came to him suddenly, as 
the result of a fall. Could he have foreseen his end he would 
doubtless havé strained every nerve to maintain his insurance 
in force; but on the other hand, if the insurance companies 
could have been gifted with an equal degree of foresight, he 
could not have obtained insurance. In the absence of clair- 
voyant qualities in either party, insurance companies can only 
be guided by averages according to past experience, in con- 
nection with a careful selection of risks. “Death comes to all 
men soon or late”; and knowledge of this truth, together with 
absolute ignorance as to the time when any particular man 
will join the great majority, should urge every man having 
dependents to provide surely for them against his permanent 
removal as bread-winner. The moral? Let all whose dear 
ones are unprotected insure promptly and wisely; let those 
who are insured look to it that no neglect on their part shall 
plunge their families needlessly into dire poverty and distress. 
A useless policy: A policy of insurance that has lapsed. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


It is estimated that only about forty per cent of the tall buildings 
in the city conform to the rule requiring all buildings which exceed 
150 feet in height to be equipped with standpipes. Couplings have 
been found to be poor, and in some cases not of standard size. 











New York Fire Insurance Exchange has adopted resolutions 
against the proposed change in the system of the fire department. 


Among the prominent underwriters visiting New York during 
the past week were H. T. Lamey of Denver, the Western of 
Toronto’s manager for its Western department, compfrising thirteen 
States, and J. F. Edmonds, resident secretary at Denver for the 
Commercial Union of London, his department, the Northwestern, 
including seven States. Mr. Edmonds proceeded to Chicago, where 
he was yesterday to read an interesting paper before the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest. 


The earnest endeavor of the insurance companies to keep down 
the loss on the damaged glove stock of Wertheimer & Company 
has resulted in its costing the companies about $30,000 more than 
the first claim of the insuré@. The insured claimed damages of 
$135,396, which the companies disputed, and an appraisal committee 
was appointed which rendered the damages as $165,408. The under- 
writers have decided to pay the appraised value ($230,444) and take 
the stock, in the hope of realizing something over the differences in 
the two values. 

The L. D. Garrett Company has brought suit against the former 
shareholders of the Traders to recover the amount invested in the 
stock, upon the ground that it was purchased on the basis of an 
untrue statement of the company’s condition. 7 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., United States manager of the London and 
Lancashire, will sail for Europe on Saturday. 

Many underwriters have studied and admired the eight paintings 
by Bierstadt which adorn the offices of Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens. 
These pictures are valued at $30,000. The owners take pleasure in 
showing them to their friends, and.they are well worth inspection. 


Edward Rowell, formerly agent in New York for the Schuylkill 
Fire, has been arrested in a suit by that.company to recover $675.13 
which is alleged is still due the company. He was released on bail 
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of $700, and has made a counter claim for $850, which he claims is 
due him for services. 


New York Board of Fire Underwriters have promulgated the fol- 
lowing rule: “In all cases where a patrolman is left on premises 
after a fire, and where the contents and (or) building are insured in 
more than one company, when application is made to discharge the 
patrolman a notification shall be sent to all the companies interested 
in the loss, on building and contents, and such patrolman shall not 
be discharged until sufficient time be allowed to give such notifica- 
tion to all companies interested.” 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


On Wednesday of the present week the Governor and council will 
meet, and it is expected that on this day His Excellency will re- 
nominate Hon. Frederick L. Cutting for the office of Insurance 
Commissioner, as his term expires on October 1. THE SPECTATOR 
correspondent is well enough informed concerning the sentiment of 
the executive department to warrant the prediction that Mr. Cut- 
ting’s nomination will be promptly confirmed by the council. 


The first regular meeting of the season of the New England In- 
surance Exchange was held Saturday, with a large attendance. 
Stephen E. Barton of the Commercial, New York, and Frank E. 
Dunham of the North American, Boston, were elected to member- 
ship. New regulations for the installation of thermostat systems 
were made effective, and the following rule was adopted: ‘When 
permit for keeping not more than three automobiles using gasoline 
for fuel or power is attached to policies, a charge of ten cents per 
$100 must be made. When more than three are to be kept, the risk 
must be considered a special hazard, and be specifically rated by 
the local committee having jurisdiction.” 


James F. Cavanagh has been appointed manager of the Atlantic 
branch (Boston) of the New York Life Insurance Company, to 
succeed’ J. E. Briggs. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Unless something is speedily done on the part of the city authori- 
ties to show, beyond a doubt, that the water protection so badly 
needed in the congested district will be a reality, there is every reason 
to believe that a still further advance in rates will be made; indeed, 
the subject is being greatly agitated in insurance circles. 


A. M. Waldron has been appointed agent for Philadelphia and 
adjoining counties of the Teutonia of Allegheny. Mr. Waldron now 
represents the Philadelphia Underwriters, Greenwich of New York, 
German of Pittsburg, Allemannia, Pacific of New York, Fredonia 
of Philadelphia and Teutonia of Allegheny. 


E. R. Hunt has resigned the general agency of the Maryland 
Casualty, and will again become resident manager for the London 
Guarantee and Accident. 


H. R. Walker has recently opened offices on the second floor of 
608 Chestnut street, where he represents, as general agent, the Mary- 
land Life of Baltimore. 


W. S. Muir of Muir & Haughton, United States managers of the 
General Accident of Perth, Scotland, has returned home after a trip 
to the head office of the company. With Mr. Muir’s return comes 
the announcement that the General Accident, which now transacts 
accjdent, health and burglary business in this country, may now do 
a general liability business, under the same management, although in 
the hands of a trained liability manager. 








William C. Lyman of New Orleans has been appointed district 
manager for Northern Louisiana for the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, with headquarters at Shreveport. Mr. Lyman is an 
accomplished and energetic insurance man, and may be expected to 
turn in a liberal amount of business as soon as his field is organized. 








[Thursday 


JOTTINGS FRO? THE INSURANCE COSIMISSIONERS’ 
CONVENTION, 


Hartrorp’s HospiTaLity.—When at the Detroit meeting last year 
F. H. Betts, former Commissioner of Connecticut, invited the Com- 
missioners to meet at Hartford in 1900, he assured them of a royal 
reception, a hearty welcome and unbounded hospitality. When the 
convention adjourned last Thursday it was the unanimous opinion 
that the pledge had been kept. As the delegates to the convention 
arrived they were met by members of a reception committee com- 
posed of officials of the Hartford companies, the ladies of the party 
being looked after by a special committee of their own sex; a ban- 
quet was tendered them on Wednesday evening; carriage rides on 
Thursday afternoon enabled them to see the beauties of the city and 
a theater party on Thursday evening wound up two days that will 
long be remembered. John M. Holcombe as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee was indefatigable in his efforts to administer to the 
comfort of the delegates, and F. H. Betts was busy every minute of 
the time in seeing after the many details of entertainment. The 
Mayor of Hartford, Alexander Harbison, who is also an insurance 
man, devoted such time as he could spare from his official duties to 
hobnobbing with the delegates and guests, and was unanimously 
voted to be a good fellow. The ladies were entertained at luncheon 
at the Country Club at Farmington on Wednesday, under the escort 
of Mr. Holcombe, and, from all accounts, enjoyed themselves hugely. 

Some FamILiar Faces.—The dean of the Commissioners, Major 
Linehan of New Hampshire, was early on hand, and was cordially 
greeted by old acquaintances. He had the usual fund of stories to 
tell, and the sides of many who heard him will ache for weeks to come. 
Commissioner Cutting of Massachusetts, who has missed the last 
one or two meetings, put in an appearance, and was warmly welcomed 
by those fortunate enough to know him. H. D. Appleton, who is 
now classed among the old-timers, so far as continuous service is 
concerned, again represented the New York Department, and, as all 
who know him expected, put through such measures as he was deeply 
interested in. Secretary Brinkerhoff, from Illinois, as smiling and 
genial as ever, showed that the convention had made no mistake 
when it elected him secretary. A number of ex-Commissioners were 
also on hand, and those fortunate enough to still hold their appoint- 
ments were not slow. in showing their friendship for such men as 
Fricke, Kurtz, Reinmund, Ellerbe, Tyler and Betts. 


LEADERS OF THE CONVENTION.—Among the delegates most often 
heard from on the floor was Capt. W. H. Hart, State Auditor of In- 
diana. Mr. Hart made an agreeable impression upon all'who met 
him. He is a man of strong character, pleasing manners, magnetic 
personal appearance and possessed of scholarly tastes, as his response 
to the address of welcome proved. Appleton of the New York De- 
partment was, as usual, prominent in debate, and showed great tact 
in pushing through questions of real importance. Carr of Maine, 
Gray of Rhode Island, Linehan of New Hampshire and Cutting of 
Massachusetts lent their aid in keeping interest alive, while Heifner 
from Washington renewed the good impression created by him last 
year at Detroit. He is yet a young man, and possesses traits of 
character which will cause him to be prominent in his home State, 
which has a right to be proud of him. 


CHARACTER OF THE Papers.—It was fortunate for the delegates 
that in their political careers they have become used to abuse as well 
as flattery, for while the papers presented did not contain any abuse, 
yet there were a number of blows delivered straight from the shoulder, 
which must have made some of them wince, if not for their own 
actions, then for the laws-which they have to enforce. Dr. Fricke 
of New York started the ball rolling in his paper, which carried all 
the more weight in that he wrote from inside knowledge, being him- 
self an ex-Commissioner. He laid down some plain truths, which), 
it is to be hoped, will bear some fruit. President Batterson, in his 
paper on taxation, used a sledge hammer, and yet every delegate was 
convinced that the blows were not too heavy. But the tax laws are 
there, and the Commissioners must enforce them. They can, how- 
ever, recommend changes, and this they should do unceasingly. Mr. 
Heifner’s paper was a model plea for uniformity of legislation; put 
here again the only thing to be done is to recommend reforms (o 
the legislatures. As to Mr. Appleton’s paper, the reforms suggested 
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therein were more practical and capable of adoption by the Com- 
missioners without legislative enactment. Uniform blanks, the valu- 
ation of life policies and accepting examinations made by home 
States are matters entirely in the hands of the Commissioners. As 
a whole, the papers were highly instructive and serviceable, not to the 
Commissioners only, but to the public at large, including members 
of legislatures. 


WEstTWARD, Ho!—In 1901 the convention will follow the star of 
empire and go westward to very near the jumping-off place. Swayed 
by the eloquence of Heifner, the recommendation of the committee 
on place of meeting of Seattle was adopted. Some of the Eastern 
delegates objected to the selection on account of the time consumed 
going out and returning, but Heifner had showed his political 
acumen by wining over a majority before the question came up. He 
also held the convention to the half promise made at Detroit. last 
year, that after Hartford, Seattle should be next. It is not anticipated 
that a large number of States will be represented next year, and it is 
possible that the executive committee may find it advisable to change 
the place of meeting, especially as Heifner will in all probability be 
out of the Insurance Department of Washington before the con- 
vention meets. 

Done AND Lert Unpone.—The convention accomplished a little 
this year, which is more than it did at Detroit. It voted, by a narrow 
majority, to eliminate the gain and loss exhibit from the statement 
blank and took a stand against unnecessary and perfunctory ex- 
aminations, by Insurance Departments, of companies domiciled in 
other States. The other important questions, such as rates of mor- 
tality and interest for life insurance companies, and reserves for mis- 
cellaneous companies were untouched. Nor was anything of im- 
portance accomplished with regard to fraternal orders, although 
fraternal representatives themselves were present and pleaded for 
help. Apparently the convention merely holds together through 
good@*fellowship, although it is satisfactory to note that every prom- 
inént department is actively represented each year. 








The Dilemma of Fraternal Orders.* 

For the past five or six years the fraternal orders have spent much time 
considering the problem which confronts them of how to make the in- 
surance they offer to the public of a permanent value. In the early stages 
of the discussion the question of reserves was not considered, and any 
reference to it was bitterly opposed on the ground that the reserves of the 
old-line companies had been pointed to for years by fraternals as in- 
stances of money accumulated which would never be needed. Gradually, 
however, the tone of the fraternals toward reserves has changed, and 
nearly all the orders organized within the past five years are claiming 
that they provide some sort of a reserve fund, while the older orders, 
whose difficulties have been accumulating for years, have also made efforts 
to provide areserve. The principle of reserves having been thus acknowl- 
edged, the fraternals have followed their ordinary methods of ignoring 
scientific principles by turning their attention to devising some means of 
accumulating a reserve which would not be of the same nature as that 
of an old-line company. As a result, there is scarcely a single order boast- 
ing a reserve plan whose methods of providing said reserve do not differ 
from those of every other order. As to securing expert actuarial assist- 
ance, that has been the last thought of the fraternals, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, and in these latter cases the plan devised by the expert when 
presented to the members has been so altered as to entirely defeat the 
purpose for which it was devised. 

The fraternal orders of the United States have in the past performed a 
vast amount of good in providing benefits for the widows and orphans, a 
fact which no student of social economics can afford to overlook. Millions 
upon millions of dollars have been paid in benefits by these orders in the 
past, but their present condition leads the careful student to believe that 
the benefits conferred will be more than outweighed by the disaster which 
must ensue to the millions now insured in such orders. It has often been 
claimed that fraternal orders do not fail, although a careful examination 
of the insurance reports of some of the leading States will show that sev- 
eral have disappeared from public view. But the fact is, that under the 
existing laws governing fraternals they cannot be closed up, even al- 
though the Insurance Commissioner may know they are utterly bankrupt, 
until such time as they fail to pay a satisfactory amount on 4 policy, and 
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even in that case action must be brought by the beneficiary before the 
Department can take cognizance of the weak condition of the order. -There 
are a number of orders in existence to-day which should be immediately 
closed up, they are almost destitute of funds, the death rate is increasing 
each year, causing a corresponding increase in the lapse rate, while at the 
same time the volume of unpaid claims grows larger at the end of each 
succeeding year. Such orders cannot be saved by any application of the 
reserve fund, for the reason that such a large amount would have to be 
raised that the members who are healthy would immediately leave and 
join other orders where the cost is not so great. It has been pointed out 
over and over again that the great danger to fraternals lies in the very 
cheapness which they so loudly boast of. The man who joined a fraternal 
a few years ago finds that his assessments are being increased, and that 
there are other orders younger than his own which will insure him at a 
lower rate. Accordingly, he deserts the old order, provided he is in good 
health, and joins the new; as a result, the death rate of the old order in- 
creases much more rapidly than before and the final day of dissolution is 
hastened. 

It must be conceded, however, that there are a number of intelligent 
men managing fraternal orders who are imbued with a high spirit of in- 
tegrity, and are thoroughly honest in seeking some solution of the problem 
which confronts them. The head of one of the largest fraternals in the 
country has recently said that fraternal insurance ought not to be whole 
life insurance, it should not be commercial insurance, it is term insurance, 
and it is this point which the public must recognize. As is well known, 
term insurance can be furnished very cheaply at the younger ages, but 
when the insured passes beyond the age of sixty the annual cost of the 
insurance increases beyond the paying power of the insured. The National 
Fraternal Congress has recognized this fact by recommending that the 
term rate be charged for insurance up to the age of sixty-one, and that if 
the member then desires to continue his insurance he should: pay the 
whole life rate for the balance of his life. The effect this would have on 
the pocketbook of the insured is shown by the fact that whereas the 
natural premium rate as computed by the Fraternal Congress mortality 
table at age sixty is $22.80 per $1000, the level premium rate at age sixty- 
one is $54.01. This also indicates that the fraternals are trying to lay 
stress on the fact that their insurance is intended to cover only during the 
productive period of life, and assuming that after a man passes the age of 
sixty the necessity for insurance will have virtually passed away. Whether 
this view will meet the approval of the public generally, it is hard to say, 
for it would mean that after a man had paid for forty years he would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that had he died at any time within that 
period the insurance would have been paid to him, but that having lived 
he now has nothing to show for his payments unless he chooses to pay a 
rate nearly 150 per cent higher at age of sixty-one than at age sixty. 

During the year 1899 the life insurance written in the United States by 
old-line companies was larger than in any previous year, and the majority 
of the fraternals also experienced a very good year; not only did they write 
a larger number of policies than in the preceding year, but they also held 
a larger percentage of the business, in this case also following out the 
experience of old-line companies. In the accompanying table are shown the 
principal items of the statements of thirty leading fraternal organizations 
(embracing. three of the leading lodges of the A. O. U. W.), all of which 
were organized prior to 1890. Out of the thirty orders no less than twelve 
show a loss in membership for the year ranging from seventy-five to 15,- 
393. The whole thirty wrote during 1899 338,195 new certificates, and had 
a membership at the close of the year of 1,842,588, a gain of 163,931 for the 
year, of which over 100,000 was made by one order, while three orders are 
credited with a total gain of 154,000. 

The average cost per $1000 of insurance in these thirty orders last year 
was $11.39, against which we contrast one order with a cost of $39.06 and 
another with only $5.30. If fraternalism makes all men brothers, and puts 
them on the same level, why is it that one brother should pay seven 
times more for a particular thing in one order than another brother does 
for precisely the same thing in another order? The 1,842,588 members in 
these orders possess certificates of insurance which entitle them in the 
aggregate to $3,048,806,365, and to provide for the payment of this enor- 
mous sum these thirty orders have net cash assets in hand of $10,545,536; 
in other words, for every member there is in hand but $5.72, or accumula- 
tions of $3.42 on each $1000 of insurance which these orders have obligated 
themselves to pay. The amount of this reserve fund is not a very strong 
guarantee as to the future payment of the enormous obligations which 
these fraternals have assumed. One order alone possesses over one-third 
of the total accumulations, although its membership is less than nine per 
cent of the total, and only three orders hold more than $20 in hand for 
each member. It is evident that a large number of these orders would 
find their entire assets insufficient to meet death claims if a small fraction 
of their members failed to pay the assessment called immediately after the 
opening of the year. The deaths occurriiig among these fraternal orders 
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TABLE I.—THIRTY LEADING FRATERNAL ORDERS. 


[Thursday 


















































































































































. : Catholic . Golden 
American Catholic Catholic Catholic Chosen Foresters, | “Fraternal 
NAME OF ORDER oi cccsnsiiscwesnespnc~sses Legion of | Benevolent | Knights of aswel Order of Friends, | Independent}. Mystic Fat me Bog 
Honor. Legion. America. pe x a Foresters, Order of. Order of, Circle, Goderal. 
Boston, Brooklyn, Norfolk, Brooklyn, Chicago, |Indianapolis,} Toronto, Philadel- Knoxville, Boston, 
LOCATION ...2-----20+---- 2022222200 nee eeeees en. N. Y. Va. N. Y. Tl. Ind. Ont. phia, Pa. Tenn, ay 
Commenced business,........-..sceeseeeeee 1878. 1881. 1877. 1879. 1883. 1879. 1881. 1885. 1876. 1879. 
Mortuary assessments received in 1899........ $1,553,407 | $1,230,630 | $768,035 | $893,877] $593,012] $780,365 | $2,159,205 | $222,972] $607,222| $170,270 
CinimMS PAI 8/0099; os 6 5006 00e se css Soc set 1,663,500 | 1,148,175 764,500 894,728 568,900 722,122 1,430,371 186,867 580,711 758,249 
Income saved in 1899......ccccssccocsccccene *—144,827 78,924 26,507| *— 2,026 27,259 *—6,545 581,392 | *—14,436 *—6,620 *—2,502 
Net cash assets December 31, 1899 f.... ..... 471,049 84,623 500,352 564,321 69,976 21,285 3:889,095 751400 71,153 5,408 
New members admitted in 1899.............. SI 2,769 1,272 4,700 15,619 1,590 26,087 3,225 4,401 358 
Membership December 31, 1899.....----..--- 16,894 45,952 22,647 49,630 79,895 20,797 161,459 12,309 32,180 5,836 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1899 —2,225 —1,478 —213 +2,798 13,064 —I1,131 +18,023 +622 = —401 
Insurance in force December 31, 1899........- 37,294,500 | 71,855,500 | 35,353,500 | 80,142,500 | 84,609,900 | 31,477,090 |194,792,500 | 20,839, = 41,352,000 | 10,030,500 
Deaths occurring in 1899 «.......cccdeccssier 647 7it 421 515 569 435 930 376 83 
Lapsed certificates in 1899.............eeeee- 2,094 3,536 1,069 1,387 1,986 2,286 7,134 2 as 4,100 676 
Death rate per 1000 in 1899 ...........ee000e- 35-9 15.2 18.5 10.7 7.8 aI.5 6.1 8.9 11.7 13.8 
Average cost per member in 1899 .........--- 86.25 26.36 33-74 18.53 8.08 38.55 14.17 18.58 18 of 28.28 
Cash assets per a. held December 31, 1899 27.89 1.84 22 09 11.37 0.88 1.02 24.08 6.13 2.21 0.93 
Average amount of policies in force .......... 2,208 1,564 1,561 1,615 1,059 1,514 1,206 1,692 1,286 1,722 
Average cost per $1000 in 1899 §............+ 39.06 16.85 21.61 11.47 7.63 ~ 25.46 11-75 10.98 14.70 16.42 
Home /|Improved | Independ- Knich Knigh Knights Kalas Modern New 
NAME OF ORDER acne? — = = "~ i “a LS —_ Rohs, a boa hts | Woodmen a bm per 
ne RS Re ne ree ee ee ee enefit epta- utua adies ° thias. of ion. rder o 
Order. sae. id, |Columbus./ Honor. | o¢ Honor. (Supreme ie America. . Protection. 
— Chicago, | Baltimore,) Macomb, |N. Haven,| St. Louis, |Indianapo-|Port Huron,| Chicago, |Rock Island] Toledo, Boston, 
ee ee Tl. Md. Ill, Conn. Mo. lis, Ind. | Mich. Ill, Il. O. Mass. 
Commenced business............ceceeeeeeees 1887. 1878. 1878. 1882. 1873. 1877. 1883. 1877. 1884. 1881. 1877. 
Mortuary. assessments received in 1899........ $478.896| $825,726] $159,000} $289,378] $3,594,979|$1,265,472, $2,082,080 $1,204,685] $3,204,274 $1.408,974| $401,976 
eee a 4475: 725) 4.758.459 190,089} 180,000] 3,515,033] 1,272,750} 1,701,019} 1,201,671] 3,453,550] 1,393,900 367,600 
Tncome saved in 1899.........20.02-ceeeecees *—4,350: *—2,358| *—29,241 97,386] *—7,963) *—10,424 212,956} *—7,842| *—230,936| *—32,801 35,054 
Net cash assets December 31, 1899 t. ines wens t--161,205 46,859 6,863) 352,652 39,549 63,630 927,550 570, 387 367,762 222,614 71,369 
New members admitted in 1899-.--.........-- 8,783) ‘12,439 747 5,242 4,389 3,686 54,293 11,034 125,633 9,633 3,125 
Membership December 31, 1899..........+--- 36,420 52,830 5,929 26 336 66,863 51,799 197 132 60,522 428,361 53,040 26,831 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1899] —12 392/ +9,123 + 400| +4,331) —15,393| —12,502| +34,880 +5,751| +101,873 +6,038 +2,077 
Insurance in force December 31, 1899......... 54,667,225 89, 384,000) 10,883, 500/26,635 ,000|118,469,000/61,660,000 244,956,500] 108, 389, 500/686, 811,000] 138,980,000 | 46,977,000 
Deaths occurring in 1899.............eesee00s 404 409 84 171 2,120 1,028 1,088 620 1,892 474 217 
Lapsed certificates 1 1899.........--eeeeeces 20,771 2,907 263 740 17,662 15.160 18,325 4,663 21,868 3,13 831 
Death rate per 1000 in 1899...........--2eee- 95 | 8.5 14.7 9:2 28.4 17-7 6.0 10.8 5.0 9-4 8.4 
Average cost per member in 1899............ II.24 17.11 27.75 11.97 48.22 21.80 11.59 20.90 8.49 28.17 15.58 
Cash assets per — held December 31, 1899 = 0.89 1.16 13.39 0.59 1.23 4-71 9.43 0.86 4.20 2.66 
Average amount of policies in force.......... 1,501 1,692 1,835 I,O1r 1,772 I,I9t 1,244 1,791 1,603 2,620 1,751 
Average cost per $1000 in 1899 §...... eweniest 7-49 10.08 15.12 11.84 27.21 18.30 9.32 11.11 5.30 10.75 8.90 
Pilgrim Protected Royal Royal United United United 
NAME OF ORDER Fathers, eae Royal Royal Society of | Templars | Workmen, | Workmen, | Workmen, 
POE PEE Sree eee eee United Circle Arcanum. League. Good of Ill. Grand |Mass. Grand|N.Y. Grand Total 
Order of. . Fellows. |Temperance| Lodge. Lodge. Lodge. Thirty 
Orders. 
Lawrence, Sharon, Boston, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Paris, Boston, Dunkirk, 
LOCATION ~-0+---0+eeeeeo--ons- ence -neneneere ass. Pa. Mass. Ill. Mass. N.Y. Il. Mass. N.Y. 
Commenced business......... Gass eoasesens 1879. 1886. 1877. 1883. 1882. 1877. 1875. 1879. 1874. 
Mortuary assessments received in 1899........ $503,328 | $288,572 | $6,491,620| $278,685 | $357,127| $340,550] $436,081 | $824,042 | $921,269 | $34,335,799 
Claims paid in 1899 ..cccccccccccccccccccsccs 488,250 219,210/| 6,083,452 291,650 334,899 333,310 441,000 870,450 | 1,030,400] 32,720,540 
INGOMIE SAVER 10°TE9D .... - ccccccccscouscccecs 15,393 67,144 455,793 30,242 1,778 5,634 | *—18,449] *—56,633 1,871 1,059, 364 
Net cash assets December 31, 1899 f.......... 52,710 413,663 | 1,593,725 84,722 5,228 1,393 7,320 79,708 46,370 10,545,536 
New*membeiss admitted in 1899 ..........---- 2,370 7,508 12,913 3.280 619 1,263 2,547 5.423 2,731 338,195 
Membership December 31, 1899.......:-++-+- 23,831 30,068 193,868 18,279 9,478 12,214 15,948 57,294 27,966 1,842,588 
Gain (+) or loss a membership durin g 1899 —333 +4,983 + 4,684 +1,943 —655 —537 +1,000 +3,771 +1,3I10 +163,93! 
Insurance in force ecember 31, 1899 ........ 36,893,500 | 32,425,000 |539,920,500 | 50,737,000 | 19,318,000 | 14,506,150 | 28,879,000 |114,588,000 |51,979,000 |3,084,805, 365 
Deaths occurring in 1899 ........ peewee inwinene 277 183 2,094 98 167 230 255 445 496 17,540 
Lapsed certificates in 1899 .........0+2+2-00+ 2,426 2,342 6,135 1,239 1,107 1,570 1,279 1,207 925 151,305 
Death rate per 1000 in 1899 awe soe se be eouute 11.5 6.6 10.9 5.7 17.0 18.4 16.5 8.0 18.2 9-7 
Average cost per member in 1899 ..........+- 20.96 10.46 33-90 16 10 36.43 27.28 28.23 14.87 33-74 19.06 
Cash assets per capita held December 31, 1899 2.21 13.76 8.22 4-63 0.55 O.1I 0.46 1.40 1.66 5.72 
Average amount of policies i ye ee 1,550 1,078 2,784 2,776 2,032 1,189 1,817 2,000 I "858 1,674 
Average cost per $1000 in 1899 §...... eaeneree 13.52 9.70. | 12.18 5.80 17.92 22.94 15.54 7.43 18.16 11.39 
| 
*—Disbursements exceed income. +—Cash liabilities exceed cash assets. + After deducting cash liabilities. PR. foregoing costs do not include * * quarterly dues”’ pay rable le 
for lod, expensos, ranging from $8 to od per member per annum, and which would increase the cost on an average about 25 cents monthly. Except for a per capita tax of 50 cents to $! 
ncluded, the ‘** expenses ” following in Table II. do not include these ** qnarterly dues ”’ (A. O. U. W. Table). 
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TABLE II.—YEARLY PROGRESS OF FIvE LEADING ORDERS. 


AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 
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4 hae. She 
: n S we e = 
Mortuar : Members | Members| Deaths asf |Osgs Mortua : Members| Members| Deaths ass |Sds 
Yau. | oo oe a at End | Occur- | Lapses. ne 2 %35 YEAR. yp Ge — at End | Occur- | Lapses. “ai Par 
ments. a. ach of Year. | ring. pe 5 os ments, . Yon. of Year. | ring. gag 52s 
a z A < 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1899..--| ¥,553:407 | 1,663,500 516| 16,894 647 2,094/ 35-9 86.25  1899....) 6,491,620] 6,083,452] 12,913| 193,868| 2,094} 6,135} 10.9 33-90 
1898....| 1,745,457 | 1,649,500 419; 19,119 609} 2,006} 30.1 86.32 1808... .| 5,719,015 | 5,279,243 9,039 | 189,184 | 1,898 | 13,062 9.9 29.77 
1897..--| 2,047,272 | 1,983,500 617 | 21,315 771 | 14,559| 26.9 71.41 1€97....) 5,405,774 | 5.210,824 | 13,299] 195,105| 1,812| 6,643 9-4 28.05 
1896....| 2,802,368 | 2,810,500 2,243 | 36,028 971 | 18,454| 21.8 62.81 1896....| 4,882,548 | 5,002,674 | 22,452] 190,261| 1,731} 4,520 9.5 26.80 
1895....| 2,848,599 | 2,784,235 3,802 | 53,210} 1,006] 5,647| 18.4 52.16 1895....| 4,204,008 | 4 197,446| -20,454| 174,060| 1,527| 4,174 9.2 | 25.22 
1894....| 2,770,984 | 2,751,074 5,1f2| 56,060 956| 8,172) 16.4 47-76  1894....| 4,190,030 | 3,959,600} 16,975] 159,307| 1,344] 4,750 8.7 27.23 
1893..--] 3,152,057 | 3,069,865 | 7,093| 60,076; 998) 6,573| 16.5 | 52.27 1893... ; 3-693,916 | 3,770,750} 16,086) 148,426| 1,296/ 3,553; 9.2 | 25-87 
1892....| 3,020,882 | 3,111,148 6,655 | 60,554; 1,000! 6,456/ 16.4 49.55  1892....| 3,432,834] 3.401,750| 17,293] 137,189} 1,141| 3,729 8.7 26.18 
1891....| 3,029,353 | 2,948,544 6,022 | 61,355 954| 6,287} 154 48.89  1891....| 3,129,420] 3,096,250] 17089] 124,766) 1009] 2,680 8.5 26.50 
1890... .| 2,541,323 | 2,472,324 5,011 | 62,574 817| 4,025| 13.1 40.66 1890....| 2,803,060] 2,717,302] 16,802] 111,366 947| 2,482/) 9.0 26.77 
" 1889... 2,495,454 | 2,246,936| 4,836) 62,457 783 3.872| 125 | 39.98  1889....| 2,158.310| 2,146,526| 13.357] 97,993 750} 1.599, 8.8 | 23.33 
1888....] 2,570,822 | 2,500,492 5,969 | 62,276 818 4,986 | 12.2 41.33 1888....| 2,120 609| 2,024,700] 10,789] 86,935 690] 2,335 8.3 25 53 
1887....| 2,408,320} 2,264,500 6,177| 62,TII 743| 3,468/ 12.2 39 40 ©1887....| 1,933 033 | 1,940,500] 10,847] 79,171 636| 1,863 8.5 25-73 
1886....] 1,909,236} 1,883,000 6,009 | 60,145 597! 3.459| I0.1 32.25 1886....| 1,543.829| 1,512,000] 12,010] 70,825 522| 1,622 7-9 23.43 
1885....]| 1,961,891 | 1,935,5c0 5,630} 58,192 579 3,864] 10.1 34.06 1885....| 1,263,846] 1,260,500 9,217| 60,957 430| 1,641 75 22 02 
1884....| 1,569,438 | 1,577,500}  7,534| 57,005 515 | 3,040) 9.4 | 28.55  1884....) 1,053,103 | 1,042,500| 7,973] 53.811 380| 1,526) 7.5 | 20.73 
1883....] 1,500,360 | 1,498,800] 11,619] 53,032 448 | 5,436 8.9 29.88  1883....| 879,911 | 906,000 9,126] 47,744 303| 1,113 6.9 20.05 
KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
1899..--| 3,594,979 | 3,515,033 4,389 | 66,863] 2,120] 17,662| 28.4 48.22 ORDER OF THE MACCABEES. 
1898....] 3,988,194 | 3,901,286 7,489 | 82,.256| 1,887/ 13,025| 21.9 46.40 
1897.. | 3,894,532 | 3,918,264] 10,571 | 89,679] 2,233/ 15,292] 24.0 41.82 | 
1896....] 4,261,084 | 4,155,004 8,358 | 96,633/ 2,137] 24,800] 202 40.23 1899....) 2,082,080 1,701,019} 54,293] 197,132/ 1,088] 18,325 6.0 11.59 
1895----| 4,058,331 | 3.944.233 8,836 | 115,212| 2,067] 11,342] 176 34.54  1898....| 1,751,688 | 1,270,353 | 40.690] 162,252 788 | 16,313 5.2 11.64 
1894.-.-| 3,844,550] 3,845,117 9,151 | 119,785 | 1,972] 10,748| 16.4 31.61 1897....| £,415.738 | 1.135.338) 35,952 138,663 696 | 15,360 54 11.20 
1893....] 4,020,074 | 4,017,486 9,321 | 123,354| 2,062] 10,978| 16.5 32.11 1896....| 1,256,897] 962,875| 32,046| 118,767 568 | 14,580 5.1 11.93 
1892....] 4,279,401 | 4,283,392 8,297 | 127,073] 2,051 | 11,672] 15.8 32.97 1895.... 1,021,254 817,079 | 37,895 | 101,869 494 | 12,152 5.5 11.45 
1891....]| 4,209,046 | 4,207,500] 11,282] 132,499} 2,081 | II.914| 15.5 31.43 18 °4....| 790,684] 694,795 | 29,661| 76,620 376| 9,134 58 12.33 
1890....| 3,483,982 | 3,482,000} 12,062/ 135,212| 1,946| 6,657; 14.6 26.10 1893....| 641,334 502.933 | 21,956) 53222 318 | 6,693 7.0 14.03 
1889....] 3,415,555 | 3,421,033 | 12,552] 131.753| 1,740) 4,476] 135 26.56 1892....| 367,458 313,846 | 17,942| 38,277 187| 2,654 61 11.95 
1888....| 3,198,137 | 3,210,656 | 11,025 | 125,417] I, 6,824 | 137 25.75 I89l... .| 266,043| 246,306 6,405 | 23,176 133 wear 6.6 13.27 
1887....] 3,178,435 | 3.175,400 8,861 | 122,912] 1,607] 10,511 | 12.9 25.52 1890 ake 214,035 175,300 | 3.808] 16,904 92 508 6.0 13.99 
1886....] 3,080,919 | 3,080,600 8,803 | 126169] 1,510] 6,619| I20 24.49 1889....) 130,200 134,000 4,525] 13,696 69 531 5-9 II.11 
1885....] 2,999,060 | 3.079,000 8,982 | 125,495] 1,487] 10,601] I1.7 236r 4888....| 84.783 77,:220| 4,433 9,771 37 561 4:7 10.80 
1884....] 2,709,562 | 2,634,251 | 10,640] 128,601] 1,426| 8,922] I1.1 21.09 1887.... | 46,837 43,000 2,456 5,936 23 287 4-7 9.64 
1883....| 2,856,617 | 3,028,000} 12776] 128.309| 1,427} 8,566] I1.2 22.5t 1886....| 34,408 34,100 1,992 3,790° 17 312 5-7 | 11.62 
' 1 
ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 
INCOME, EXPENDITURES. INSURANCE ACCuUNT. Aili 
YEAR ey 
° ons . . Average Death Rate ost per 
y 4 Total Dis- Certificates ¥s 
— Assessments. Pel Losses Paid. Expenses. aetna a) amen er ay Member. 
1899... -sseeeeseeeees $774,918 | $8,308,536 | $9,083,454 | $8,335,574 $777,994 | $9,113,568 390 952 375,807 | 11.36 $22.11 
TOGO evacecscsccccusa- 705,170 7,795,935 8,501,105 7.770.417 635,261 8 455,077 | 360,662 354,326 | IL.32 22.00 
LC COC ET ROCCE COLE 663,024 7,920,992 8,584,010 7,791,934 653.493 8,415,427 347,990 343,775 | 10.86 23.04 
BOON carisign sic cunee foc 631,501 7,598,977 8,230,478 7,479,707 631,892 8,111,659 369,099 362,648 10.52 20.95 
BOs casey seis eicc tees 562,538 7,336,347 7,898,385 7,313,839 588,948 7,902,787 354.309 349,914 10.48 20.97 
BOOM seca sccm dns oases 527,619 7,117,355 7,644,974 7,116,808 561.592 7,678,400 341.371 336,085 | 10.43 21.19 
BOO ciciva saree cera 527,090 6,423,707 6,951,403 6,479.175 505,748 6,984,923 328,775 320,374 | 10.1! 20.05 
BOG aecictece sesce cass 476,745 | 6,080,714 6.557 459 6,015,021 462,515 6,477,535 308,575 292,539 | 10.19 20.80 
on) See Bewee eodscss 416,064 | 5,325 174 5,741,238 5,307,588 385,851 5,093,439 276.352 264,251 9.72 20.19 
Uo ECON RC OCCROEUCUT 373,160 | 4:744,226 5,117,386 4,762,157 365,674 5,127,831 251,538 241,666 10.32 19.50 
POUR caress ceecceavces 343,679 | 4.181,953 4,525,632 4,149,805 348,988 4,498,793 232.059 229,269 9.00 18.25 
Whaat ass gray ois/sie cree diovers 309,218 | 3,966 740 4,275,958 3,985,088 311,301 4.296, 389 215,195 206,751 9.64 19.18 
ROME odecesdaccce ses 284,683 | 3.455.505 3,740,188 3,453,287 273,817 3,727,104 198,307 187,209 9.22 18.45 
OE fe ee 271,006 | 2,956,836 3,227,842 2,942 597 261,409 3,204,366 176,111 166,473 | 8 82 17-74 
BOS Seeclas cng sit'ove 221,112 | 2,580,468 2,801,580 2,550,458 206,938 | 32,773.396 157,375 150,545 8.52 | 17.14 
TOR io ac vs ao showreers 196,719 | 2,193,880 2,390,699 2,180,126 197,286 2,377,412 143 714 137,415 7-93 | 15.98 
TOUS cranes arctic rasan «7s 183,410 | 2,032,459 2,215,869 2,031,047 164,078 2,195,125 EREEME 1 © Sancne aa aa 
"ROtle: <.ccc cece $7,468,262 | $90,019,804 $97,488,066 $89,650,688 $7,384,785 ea ae Mane eae re $19.85 
| 




















last year numbered 17,546, and 151,305 certificates were lapsed. The aver- 
age death rate per $1000 for the year was 9.7, and the average cost per 
$1000, $11.39. The increase in cost in some orders is having a tendency to 
reduce the average amount of the certificates held, and at the close of 
1899 the average certificate in force was only $1674, as against $1800 at the 
beginning of the year. 

In Table II. there is presented in simple form the figures of five prom- 
inent orders covering a series of years, and the facts brought out therein 
add additional strength to the arguments deduced from the first table. 
Two of these orders have shown a heavy loss in membership for some 
years past; both of them reached their maximum strength in the year 
1890, and now one is shown with less than a third of the membership in 
force than it had at that date, while the other has less than one-half the 
membership in force now that it had at the end of 1890. The reason for 
the decline is plainly seen in the column showing the rapidly increasing 


death rate per’ 1000 members and the consequent increase in average cost 
to the members. In the case of other orders embraced in this second table 
progress was made last year, but there is the same tendency to increasing 
cost caused by an increasing death rate as shown in the other two organ- 
izations, and the time will come eventually when they will be in the same 
position. New blood is supposed to be the panacea for all the ills of fra- 
ternalism, but there comes a time when new blood cannot be obtained in 
sufficient quantities to keep down the death rate. Assessments then go up, 
the healthy members and those too poor to pay the increased assessments 
drop out, all of which still further accelerates the death rate, increases 
the cost and hastens the final dissolution. 

The fraternal orders have tried‘in vain to keep away from the scientific 
plan of insurance. Whatever suggestions are made in annual gatherings, 
as a rule, come from laymen who know nothing about the principles of 
the business, and whose sole idea seems to be to do just enough to make 
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the order last their time. As stated before, the fraternal orders have, 
through the National Fraternal Congress, given more attention to the 
scientific side of the business in the past five years than hitherto, but so 
far, the matter has not gone beyond the stage of discussion, and until some 
radical change is made, there can be no faith placed in so-called insurance 
furnished by fraternal orders. 

At the 1900 session of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, held at Hartford, representatives of the fraternal orders appeared 
and pleaded for the aid of the Commissioners in securing legislation de- 
signed to prevent the formation of new orders unless they charged as a 
minimum such a rate as could be proved safe according to some recog- 
nized standard table of mortality. The object of this legislation, it was 
explained, was to prevent the withdrawal of young and healthy members 
from the older organizations to new orders, which, on account of their 
fresh medical examination, would not at once experience a high mortality 
rate, and consequently could hold out the inducement of cheaper insurance. 
The speakers acknowledged that the old orders had been started on a 
wrong basis, and promised that if such legislation was enacted in all States 
the existing fraternals would so arrange their affairs as to charge at least 
the same rates as were imposed on new orders. Existing orders, it was 
added, must work out their own salvation, and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that a large number of them must go to the wall, as they are, as 
explained elsewhere in this article, beyond hope of redemption. 

Every life insurance agent working for old-line companies recognizes the 
good fraternal orders have accomplished in educating the public to the 
need of life insurance. Thousands of people have joined the old-line life 


TABLE III.—OrDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1899. 
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o a | 

g & (Certificates | Certificates | Certificates} Gain 

NAME OF ORDER. §-= |_in Force ritten | _ in Force | in 

£5 /|Jan. 1,1899.) in 1899, |Jan. 1, 1900. Year 

a | 
Modern Woodmen .........-- 1883 326,488 125,633 428,361 101,873 
Knights of the Maccabees..... 1883 162,252 54,203 197,132 34 880 
Foresters, Independent Order. 1881 | 143.436 26,087 | 161,459 18,023 
Catholic Order of Foresters... 1883 | 66,831 15,619 79.895 | 13,064 
Improved Ord. of Heptasophs. 1878 | 43,707 12,439 | 52,830 | «9,123 
Ladies Catholic Benev. Ass’n. 1890 | 40,577 9,311 49 188 | 8611 
Brith Abraham...........0+6. 1887 33,053 12,336 41,427 | 8,374 
National Union .............- 1881 | 47,002 9.633 | 53,040 | 6,038 
Knights of Pythias............ 1877 54,771 11,034 | 60,522 | 5,751 
A. O. U. W. (Kansas)........ 1879 | 26,679 10,138 ° 31.734 | 5,055 
Ahawas Israel.-.-.....-++++-- 1890 | 3,455 6,316 8506) 5 osT 
Protected Home Circle .....-- 1886 25,085 7,508 30.068 4,983 
National Protective Legion.... 1890 | 8,001 7,311 12,742 4,741 
Royal Arcanum.........000-- 1877 189,184 12,913 193,868 4,684 
Knights of Columbus......... 1882 | 22,005 5,242 26, 336 4,331 
A. O. U. W. (Massachusetts)... 1879 | 53,523 5.423 57,294 3.771 
Fraternal Aid Association..... 1890 | 20,560 7,345 24,260 3,700 
Catholic Mut. Ben. Ass'n..... 1879 | 46,832 4,700 49,630 | 2,798 
A. O. U. W. (Michigan)...... 1887 | 20,491 3,990 22,688 2,197 
New Eng. Ord. of Protection.. 1887 24,754 3,125 26 831 2,077 
Royal League..........-- wees) 1883 16 336 3.280 18,279 1,943 
Catholic Knights and Ladies.. 1890 5,283 1,646 | 7 165 | 1 882 
Polish National Alliance...... 188r | 13,305 2,516 15,024 | 1,719 
National Aid Ass’n........... 1889 | 3.525 4,204 | 10,081 | 1,550 
Cath. Womens Benev. Legion 1889 | 7,190 1,660 8 686 | 1,496 
Brotherhocd of the Union..... 1890 | 13,165 4,015 14,499 1,334 
A. O. U. W. (New York)..-.. 1874 | 26,656 2.731 27.966 | 1,310 
Societe Des Artisans.........+! 1877 | 12,780 1,928 | 13,956 | 1,176 
A. O. U. W. (Illinois)........ 1875 | 14,948 2,547 15,948 | 1,000 
Mass. Cath. Ord. of Foresters.| 1879 | 12,876 1,359 13.839 963 
Free Sons of Judah........... 1890 | 2,604 I 286 3.467 863 
Select Knights (Kan)......... 1881 | 3.233 1,851 4,026 793 
Low Dutch Grand Lodge..-.. 1889 | 5.598 1.520 6, 3&0 782 
Polish Roman Cath. Union... 1887 | 8 127 1,025 8,889 762 
Western Catholic Union...... .1877 | 3,392 870 4 122 530 
A. O. U. W. (Missouri) ...... 1878 20,622 4.390 21 316 604 
Fraternal Mystic Circle....... 1885 | 11,687 3,225 | 12.309 622 
Order of Mutual Protection... 1878 4,498 1,152 5,117 619 
A. O. U.W. (Wisconsin)...... 1877 7,841 1,5¢3 8.386 545 
Artisans, Ord. of Mut. Protec... 1873 4.315 734 4.856 541 
A. O. U. W. (Ohio) piigeseee 1872 5.056 I,12I 5 517 401 
Scottish Clans..........- -+++-| 1878 4 901 640 5.328 427 
Independent Ord. Mut. Aid... 1878 | 5 529 747 5,929 400 
Empire Knights of Relief..... 1889 1,455 729 1,841 386 
Grand Fraternity............. 1886 1,912 716 2,277 365 
Legion of the Red Cross...... 1885 4,015 640 | 4.344 329 
A. O. U. W. (Tennessee)..... 1877 1,847 517 2,126 279 
American Guild .........----- 18c0 3911 1,661 | 4,156 245 
Knights of St. John and Malta 1883 35744 498 | 3,951 207 
Kts. & Ladies of Golden Star..| 1883 5,312 630 | 5,488 176 
A. O. U. W. (Maryland)..... 1880 3.078 200 | 3,190 | 112 
Laeiod OF GHC... 0.22.22... | 1879 3,257 | 311 | 3,303 | 106 
Bohemian Slavonian.......... | 1883 1,885 TE0 | 1.958 | 73 
Golden Star Fraternity........ | 1882 2,085 | 275, | 2,138 | 53 
Christian Burden Bearers..... 1885 1,834 86 | 1,867 | 33 
Loyal Additional Benefit Ass'n) 1889 5,410 | 279 | 5.429 19 
Sons of Benjamin............. | 1877 14,067 962 | 14,084 17 

— —_—— — a 
| 
Totals (57 orders) ........ | 1,630,965 404 O91 | 1,905,108 | 274,143 
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ORDERS SHOWING Loss IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1899. 
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g & | Certificates | Certificates | Certificates ee 

Name oF ORpER. =- | in Force | Written in Force Ye. a 
‘3 |Jan. 1, 1899.! in 1899. |Jan.1, 1900. Sere 
§* 
| ss 
Commonwealth Prov. Ass’n...| 1888 | 1,549 705 1,547 2 
SHICIG OF TODO? «6. 0:6:030:5.<i90s0i< 1885 9,588 700 9,582 6 
Select Knights (New York)...}°1879 | 3,633 620 3,627 26 
Jewelers League ............. 1877 | 2,139 36 2,109 30 
National Provident Union....} 1883 3,303 264 3,272 31 
Benai Berith (Chicago)........ 1870 | 1,590 is 1,542 | 48 
GOMER TOSS 5.5. 5 i5.5.5i5-< :9%\si0% 1876 | = 32,255 4,401 32,180 | 75 
Free Sons of Israel............ 1871 | II,501 377 II, 372 129 
German Order of Harugari....| 1877 2,608 100 2,427 181 
Benai Berith (New York)...... 1878 As260 | accctess 4055 205 
Catholic Knights of America. .} 1877 22,865 1,272 22,647 218 
Knights of Father Mathew....| 1881 3.579 466 3,328 251 
EURTIM Wathen) oc cjoi6:s o5.5:58%5 ¢ 1879 24,164 2,370 23,831 333 
Order of Select Fiiends....... 1888 4,075 677 2.992 343 
TAOMO CUI C soo sie sesso s cowie 1879 | 6,217 358 5,816 401 
Fraternal Legion: «..5....<.<s<% 1881 1,976 150 1,553 | 423 
Red Cross, Order & Knights of} 1885 | 2,172 188 1,727 | 445 
Royal Templars of Temp..... 1877 | 12,751 1,263 12,214 537 
Templars of Liberty..........| 1883 | 2,622 53 2,009 | 613 
Royal Soc’y of Good Fellows..| 1882 | 10,133 619 9,478 | 655 
Safety Fund Insurance Soc’y..| 1889 | 4,314 1,339 3 245 | 1,069 
Chosen MHendss i:.5:.-060600%000% 1879 | 21,928 1,590 20,797 | 1,131 
Bohemian R. C. Cent. Union.| 1887 | 10,470 1,043 9 312 | 1,158 
Catholic Benevolent Legion...| 1881 | 47,430 2,769 45.952 | 1,478 
American Legion of Honor....| 1878 | 19,119 516 16,894 2,225 
PLOMO BORN 5.5. 6:056:5 6.650 ceases 1887 | 48,812 8,783 36,420 12,392 
Knights & Ladies of Honor...| 1877 | | 64,301 3,686 51,799 12,502 
Knights of Honor ............ 1873 | 82.256 4,389 66,863 | 15 393 
Totals (28 orders) ........ | 461,630 38,749 409.330 —52,300 
Grand total (85 orders)... | 2,092,595 | 442,840 | 2,314,438 + 221,843 





insurance companies because their attention was first drawn to the ques- 
tion by a fraternal order, and the agent who desires to increase his busi- 
ness will take care to know the people in his section who belong to fra- 
ternal orders. The fraternal orders in the United States are more nu- 
merous than the general public has any idea of. In a number of States they 
are not compelled to report, so that no accurate record of the total trans- 
actions of fraternal orders can be obtained. In the accompanying table are 
shown no less than eighty-five orders, all of which were organized prior 
to the year 1890, and all of which have more than 1000 certificates in force. 
Since 1890 orders have been formed year by year in increasing numbers, 
and the total number of people insured in such orders must be con- 
siderably in excess of three millions. In the eighty-five orders shown in 
this table, the membership at the close of 1899 was 2,314,438. Fifty-seven 
of the orders showed gains last year amounting to 274,143 certificates, 
ranging all the way from seventeen, the smallest increase, to 101,873. 
Twenty-eight orders had 409,330 certificates in force at the end of the year, 
showing a decrease for 1899 of 52,300. The field for the life insurance agent 
among this enormous membership of fraternals is, therefore, one which 
will appeal to all active workers. 








COMMUNICATION. 


Raising Assessments on Old [embers. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I read THE SPECTATOR closely, but have so far failed to see any allu- 
sion to this remarkable and most valuable letter which many Covenant 
Mutual people have received. Would it not be well to copy it? 

Toronto, Ont., September 15. W. H. ORR, 

Manager AXtna Life Insurance Company. 
NoRTHWESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE Company, Cuicaco, ILL. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

Dear Sir.—Please take notice that beginning with July 1, 1900, assessments on 
your certificate of membership issued by the Covenant Mutual Benefit Association 
of Illinois and transferred to the Northwestern Life Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on December 28, 1899, will be levied and losses paid in strict accordance 
with the provisions and conditions of your certificate. That is to say, you will be 
assessed the maximum mortuary rate provided for in your certificate of member- 
ship for each death occurring among members holding the same form of certificate 
or policy that you do, and the beneficiary of each deceased member will receive 
the proceeds of one mortuary assessment. This change in the method of assess- 
ing for and paying losses is made necessary by recent court decisions. 

At the present time the proceeds of a mortuary assessment at the maximum rate 
on all members holding policies or certificates such as yours (provided everyone 
should pay) would produce only about one-third of the face of a certificate o1 
policy. And there can never be an increase in the amount produced for the 
reason that no business is being written on this plan. On the contrary, the 
amount collected on each subsequent assessment will decrease by reason of lapse 
and death of members. 

We are mailing this notice in advance of the July assessment, so that you may 
have an opportunity to consider the question of changing your insurance to the 
Standard plan. Very truly yours, . C. Sackett, Secretary. 


[The above letter was issued in strict conformity with the principles 














Sept. 27, 1900] 


and laws governing assessment insurance. For years THE SPECTATOR has 
advised the public of its liability under assessment contracts to be called 
upon for extra assessments, and if policyholders had taken the pains to 
read their certificates they would have seen at once that there was no 
limit to the amount they might be called upon to pay. During the years 
in which they have been carrying assessment insurance their reserves have 
been kept in their own pockets, and now those reserves are called upon to 
pay the death losses which their usual assessments are not sufficient to 
meet.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. ] 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Tus thirty-first annual session of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States met at Hartford last week, pursuant 
to the invitation extended last year by F. H. Betts, ex-Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Connecticut. The invitation was backed up by the 
officials of the various insurance companies in Hartford, through the local 
committee of arrangements, which devoted much time to the preparing of 
suitable entertainment for the convention. The gentlemen making up the 
committees were as follows: 

Executive Committee—John M. Holcombe, chairman, vice-president 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company; George L. Chase, president Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company; William B. Clark, president Attna Insur- 
ance Company; Jacob L. Greene, president Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Morgan G. Buikeley, president Attna Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Frederick A. Betts, ex-Insurance Commissioner. 

Reception Committee—Egbert O. Weeks, Autna Insurance Company; 
Charles E. Gilbert, Atna Life Insurance Company; John D. Browne, Con- 
necticut Fire Insurance Company; Thomas W. Russell, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company; Charles E. Chase, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company; John M. Taylor, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Archibald G. McIlwaine, Jr., Orient Insurance Company; George E. 
Keeney, Hartford Life Insurance Company; D. W. C. Skilton, Phoenix In- 
surance Company; Charles H. Lawrence, Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Benjamin R. Stillman, National Fire Insurance Company; 
Sylvester C. Dunham, Travelers Insurance Company; George E. Kendall, 
National Assurance Company; Robert A. Griffing, Attna Indemnity Com- 
pany; James H. Brewster, Lion Fire and Scottish Union and National In- 
surance Companies; Lyman B. Brainerd, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company; George S. Miller, John W. Brooks, Orsamus R. 
Flyer, Burton Mansfield, ex-Insurance Commissioners of Connecticut. 

As the delegates arrived they were welcomed by a number of members 
of these committees, and Mr. Betts placed in their hands a copy of the 
programme for the sessions, together with a badge indicating whether the 
party wearing it was a member or a guest of the convention. The badge 
was appropriately adorned with the symbol of Connecticut, a wooden nut- 
meg, and gave rise:'to many amusing sallies at the expense of the State. 

A large number of delegates and guests faced President Orear when the 
meeting was called to order on Wednesday at 10:40 A. M. The call of the 
roll showed that one or more delegates were present from each of eighteen 
States, the full list of delegates being as follows: 

Connecticut—E. L. Scofield, Commissioner; C. A. Hawley, actuary; 
Theron Upson, chief clerk. Illinois—J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary; L. K. 
Cleveland, chief clerk. Indiana—W. H. Hart, Auditor of State. Kentucky 
—John B. Chenault, Commissioner. Maine—Stephen W. Carr, Commis- 
sioner; S. Herbert Wolfe, consulting actuary. Maryland—Lloyd Wilkin- 
son, Commissioner; George W. Truitt, Deputy Commissioner. Massachu- 
setts—Frederick L. Cutting, Commissioner; F. H. Hardison, Deputy Com- 
missioner. Michigan—H. H. Stevens, Commissioner; N. B. Hadley, Deputy 
Commissioner. Minnesota—J. A. O’Shaughnessy, Commissioner. Mis- 
souri—E. T. Orear, Superintendent; J. B. Reynolds, acutary. New Hamp- 
shire—John C. Linehan, Commissioner. New York—H. D. Appleton, Sec- 
ond Deputy Superintendent. Ohio—Arthur I. Vorys, Superintendent. 
Pennsylvania—Sam W. McCulloch, Deputy Superintendent; R. HB. Foster, 
actuary. Rhode Island—C. C. Gray, Commissioner; Felix Herbert, Deputy 
Commissioner. Vermont—Fred A. Howland, John L. Bacon, Commission- 
ers. Washington—W. G. Heifner, Deputy Commissioner. Wisconsin—E. 
C. True, Deputy Insurance Commissioner. 

In addition to the delegates there were also present the following gentle- 
men: Ex-Commissioner Betts, Brooks, Tyler and Miller of Connecticut; 
Kurtz of Maryland, Ellerbe of Missouri, Giddings of Michigan, Reinmund 
of Ohio, and Fricke of Wisconsin; Vice-President G. D. Eldridge of Mutual 
Reserve, C. E. Mabie, president of National of U. S. A.; P. H. Farley and 
W. C. Becker of New York, Vice-President Moore of U. S. Casualty, Man- 
ager A. W. Masters of London Guarantee and Accident, George B. Luper, 
president Security T. and L.; Secretary Spann of Indianapolis Fire, Geo. 
D. Markham of St. Louis, C. E. Bonnell of Chicago, D. D. Aitken of Flint, 
Mich., and A. T. Smith of Boston. Quite a number of representatives of 
Hartford insurance companies were also on hand. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of the previous session were dis- 
pensed with, and the president then announced the inability of the Gov- 
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ernor of the State, George E. Lounsbury, to be present, owing to the fact 
that he had to attend the unveiling of the Soldiers’ Memorial at New 
Britain. 

The Mayor of the city, Alexander Harbison, was present, and was then 
introduced to the convention, which warmly applauded him. He ex- 
plained the absence of the Governor, and said: 


Connecticut is proud of her sons. They had been the help and sustaining force 
of the country. It is proud of Hawley and Platt, who are sustaining the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley. e spoke of the Commissioners of Con- 
necticut, paying tributes to Stedman, Fyler, Mansfield, Miller and Betts. He also 
recognized the superiority of the present occupant of the position, who is continu- 
ing the force and integrity of the Department. He said the insurance companies 
of sags aie will pay hee obligations in gold or the equivalent of that metal 
every day in the year. This fact is typified by the gold that illuminates the dome 
of the Capitol. He considered it especially important that the Commissioners of 
the country should come to this city at the end of the nineteenth agate and 
learn of the ways in which the Hartford managers conduct the great system of 
underwriting. If the Commissioners should bow at the shrine of President Bat- 
terson and adopt his ideas of taxation the convention would not be in vain. He 
spoke of the high standing in insurance work attained by Bulkeley, Chase, Skil- 
ton, Greene, Nichols, Allen and Browne. From the bottom of his heart he wel- 
comed the representatives of the great insurance interests of the country. The 
Mayor’s remarks were most cordially applauded. 

W. H. Hart, Auditor of Indiana, was then called upon to respond to the 


address of welcome, and made a most elaborate speech. He referred to 
the position that Connecticut has always held in the councils of the nation, 
to the work of its sons in the Revolutionary war, its manufactures, to its 
literary men and to its great educational institution. Part of his speech 
is as follows: 


We of the West forgive you for the imposition of wooden nutmegs on our 
pioneer fathers, and congratulate you that the schooling of your peripatetic sons 
in the peddling of Seth Thomas clocks graduate them in a new vocation as the 
premier agents for successful results in life insurance solicitation. 

The history of insurance in America, especially fire insurance, has its cynosure 
in Hartford. The business world is your debtor in that larger sense not meas- 
urable in dollars. Your corporate associations have included not only capital, 
but those other more valued ‘“‘C’s,”’ which Dr. Hall terms “creed, conscience and 
character.”” Burned Chicago, evolving from its ashes, will forever reflect im- 
perishable honor upon the Hartford companies whose directorates promptly met 
the millions of losses, by adding to the resources of their organizations the 
pledge of private fortune. Marshall Jewell, standing upon the smoking ruins, 
proclaiming that policies would be paid in full on presentation, was a figure 
heroic, and will live in commercial history forever to the honor and integrity of 
this splendid city of solvent indemnity, whose organizations have the solidity of 
a Gibraltar and a fame as unblemished as the scroll of immortal truth. My senti- 
ment is: “Insurance, the right arm of business; Hartford, its mother home.’ 

I am sure in meeting in Hartford the inspiration of this pure insurance atmos- - 
phere will be of benefit in leading to wise conclusions, and let us hope that we 
will make a substantial advance in reaching a common center and that the State 
in its far-reaching interests, not only in its relations to the insured, but to the 
insurer, will share most largely in our labors. 

For this generous welcome I can only thank you again and again. To come 
within your gates has been the year’s pleasurable anticipation. We _ will all of 
necessity be expansionists if we enjoy your kindness to the full. There is no 
feeling more paramount than that of appreciation for your whole- hearted, unselfish 
hospitality. We extend you the pe bes hand, and, quoting “Little Billie,” from 
Trilby: Bory you ever journey up the hill ‘of prosperity and ne’er meet a friend 
coming 


When yoo applause following the address of Mr. Hart subsided, the 
president read his annual address, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: 


The Insurance Commissioner is charged with the responsibility of supervising 
this great business. He stands to protect the citizen by an investigation into the 
solvency of the companies permitted to do business and to protect the legally 
authorized companies in the conduct of their business. Those, therefore, who are 
entrusted with authority and influence should be bound by the responsibility of 
the trust to use their best judgment and honest endeavor to weed out the irre- 
a * from the business. A great deal can be accomplished along that line 

we can bring about a uniformity in the statutory provisions of the several 
States and like rulings of the departments. We can be better informed of the 
condition of the companies, and perhaps fewer examinations may be made neces- 
sary, if each Department making an examination of a company incorporated 
within its State would send a certified copy of the report of the examination to 
— Department of each State in which the company is authorized to do 

usiness. 

I take it, gentlemen, that each of you finds the more intricate questions coming 
before you to be those that concern life insurance. The immensity of the 
operations of this branch of the business is practically beyond one’s compre- 
hension, and the kind and character of the contracts issued are almost without 
number. It is stated by one statistician that on January 1, 1900, including indus- 
trial, the immense number of 13.606,000 life policies were in force, with sixty-one 
companies carrying over seven billions of indemnity, and that the gross assets 
amounted to_$1,576,350,000. A worthy member of this association has recently 
been the subject of some very severe strictures because of his expressions in re- 
gard to the character of men who are in the field building up this great business, 
the solicitors. If the gentleman has been correctly el I am frank to say that 
his estimate of this great army of workers does injustice to a very large number 
of most excellent, worthy and honorable gentlemen. Yet every Commissioner 
present must believe, from the number of complaints coming to him of the mis- 
representations of agents, that this feature of the life insurance business deserves 
consideration. The insurance business is as legitimate and as honorable as any 
other vocation, and is worthy of the best brain and talent in the land; and yet, 
because of the deception and trickery and misrepresentation of some men en- 
gaged in the business, the public has to a large degree come to look upon the 
as gg of the solicitors with no small degree of suspicion. 

In January last I received a-communication as president of this association 
from Charles B. Bonnell, vice-president of the National Fraternal Congress, in- 
forming me that the president of said Fraternal Congress had appointed a com- 
mittee to meet a similar committee of this association to discuss the advisability 
of making an effort to reach an agreement as to the terms and provisions of a 
uniform law for the better regulation and government of fraternal associations, 
and asking me to appoint such a committee. Recognizing the importance of the 
questions at stake, I accordingly appointed the following named committee: 
The Hon. W. H. Hart of Indiana. the Hon. Frank F. Merriam of Iowa, and the 
Hon. J. A. O’Shaughnessy of Mimnesota. These gentlemen all accented their 
appointment, and will doubtless submit to this convention a report as to the 
result of the conference. 

The legislatures of many of the States have within the last few years placed 
upon the insurance departments the responsibility of supervision over the frater- 
nal societies.. In many of the States the laws governing these associations are 
imperfect and need amending. This system of protection for many reasons 
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occupies a most important place in the field of life insurance; the Year Book for 
1900 gives a list of all fraternals doing business in the United States. The 
system itself, considered from a purely life insurance point of view, has its 
weakness. Fraternities cannot forever furnish life indemnity at less than the 
actual cost; they may live as fraternities pure and simple; they may continue to 
afford local relief in the way of sick benefits, etc.; but when they enter the larger 
field and undertake to pay substantial benefits and maintain in force hundreds of 
millions of dollars of life insurance, they must cut their cloth to an entirely dif- 
ferent measure. 5 

Gentlemen, at our last meeting we had occasion to chronicle the death of a 
distinguished insurance actuary, who had for many years been a member of this 
association. Since our last meeting, another, prominent in the same profession 
and one of the charter members of this association, has passed away, Augustus 
Ford Harvey, a good man, a notable character, who devoted the best years and 
almost the whole of his life to life insurance. He was personally known to 
almost all of the Commissioners and prominent insurance men of the land, who 
admired him for his ability and loved his pleasant companionship. 


The address was listened to with careful attention, and at its close 
was warmly applauded. Major Linehan of New Hampshire moved that a 
committee of five be appointed to prepare appropriate resolutions as a 
memorial to the late Augustus Ford Harvey, who for many years was so 
closely identified with the convention. The president appointed as such 
committee Messrs. Linehan, Cutting, Brinkerhoff, Upson and Reynolds. 
This committee subsequently reported that in its judgment the secretary 
should be instructed to set apart a page in the minutes detailing the career 
and services of Mr. Harvey in place of any set resolutions of regret. This 
recommendation was adopted. 

William A. Fricke, ex-Insurance Commissioner of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and now connected with the life insurance business in New York 
City, was next presented to read his paper on ‘‘The Insurance Commis- 
sioner and the Policyholder.’’ Mr. Fricke was very cordially received, 
and his paper, liberal extracts from which were printed in THE SPECTATOR 
last week, received the close attention of the convention, and apparently 
their hearty approbation. C. G. Heifner, Deputy Commissioner of Wash- 
ington, said that he agreed fully with the paper, as it covered points long 
neglected. He then moved that it be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee in order that its suggestions might be acted upon. This concluded 
the business of the morning session. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 P. M., and James G. 
Batterson, president of the Travelers Insurance Company, was introduced 
to read his paper entitled “Taxation: What It is and Ought to Be.” Fol- 
lowing are extracts from this valuable and comprehensive paper: 


Edmund Burke reminded the British Parliament that “the great battles for 
freedom from the earliest times had been fought out on questions of taxation.” 
He objected to the colonial tax cn tea because it was an act of tyranny pro- 
voking resistance, irritation and hatred of the mother country which imposed it. 
Burke had the courage to warn the British government that the principle of 
taxing the American colonies for the support of the home government was an 
exercise of power which would lead to estrangement and disaster. The warning 
was not heeded, and Great Britain lost her most valuable colonies and the re- 
spect of the world by an insane effort to sustain her dignity by taxing the 
colonies for her royal debts. The independence of the colonies being declared, 
they entered into a “‘firm league of friendship” with each other for the security of 
their liberties and their mutual and general welfare, declaring each to the other 
that the citizens of each State should have “free ingress and regress to and from 
any other State, and enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, sub- 
ject to the same duties, impositions and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof 
respectively.” ‘‘Full faith and credit was to be given in each of the States to the 
records, acts and judicial proceedings of every other State.” These original 
articles, however, delegated so little power to Congress and the executive that 
Congressional authority could not be enforced against the will of a single State. 
This condition of things led to the adoption of a constitution which, with its 
various amendments, has become the fundamental law of all the States, the 
wise administration of which has placed the United States in the front rank of 
all nations as a power of the first magnitude. 


* * * * * * * 


The spectacle of forty-five sovereign States all seeking by legislative enactment 
to gain some unhandsome advantage over all others never entered the minds of 
the fathers who penned the original articles of confederation or the subsequent 
Constitution, both of which were, confessedly, “for the security of their liberties 
and their mutual and general welfare.” 

It is significant that, from the early times to which I have referred until the 
present time, the necessities of that grand political union of States have con- 
stantly diminished, but never extended, by any amendment to the fundamental 
law, the ancient doctrine of State sovereignty; and yet it is true that State legisla- 
tion has constantly been trespassing, step by step, little by little, upon the 
mutual rights of a general citizenship, until we read in our statutes the power 
to destroy those rights which the Constitution was designed to protect and pre- 
serve. 

When the United States Supreme Court declared that ‘‘an insurance policy is 
not an instrument of commerce,” the box of Pandora was opened, but hope re- 
mained. We are still hoping that the changed conditions of this country’s vast 
commerce steadily moving in channels which are made possible only by policies 
of insurance, will eventually find a remedy for the numerous evils which have 
followed in the wake of that decision, which, if applicable to past conditions, is 
not to the present. Cargoes of wheat, corn, cotton, oil, iron, coal and other 
produéts are constantly being cleared from United States ports for foreign coun- 
tries. A bill of exchange on London in payment, with the invoice, bill of lading 
and insurance policy attached. is immediately negotiable for its value in dollars 
with any bank or banker dealing in foreign exchange. To say, then, that the 
invoice, bill of lading and bill of exchange are each and all “instruments of com- 
merce,” but deny it to the insurance policy which alone gives a negotiable 
character to the commercial instruments as a whole, presents a verbal distinction 
with a refinement of legal definition most difficult to understand. The federal 
revenue tax is recognized by the stamps on the instruments of commerce, in- 
cluding the insurance policy, while the State taxes the insurance premium because 
the policy “‘is not an instrument of commerce,” but cannot tax the bill of lading 
because it is. By so slender a thread does the oppressive power of State taxation 
hang over the insurance companies; for when it is found that the bill of lading, 
bill of exchange and the insurance policy are each and all instruments of com- 
merce, the State power to tax the premiums will fall though the federal tax 
remains. 

State taxation of insurance companies under the influence of retaliatory laws 
shows some curious results. Connecticut laws require a fee of $2 for every 
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license issued to agents of companies other than her own. The amount paid to 
Connecticut under this tax by all outside companies for agents’ licenses is 
$3600, but the result is that pd Ml laws compel Connecticut companies to pay 
no less than twenty times that amount for licenses in other States. The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company alone has to pay over $8400 to other States in order that 
Connecticut may get $3600. New York alone collects from Connecticut over 
$5000 for agents’ licenses, while Connecticut gets but $3600 from the whole 
country. Those States, therefore, which have no insurance companies of their 
own have much to receive and nothing to pay-in return, by reason of this tax. 
The Travelers Insurance Company has to earn and pay for taxes nearly five and 
one-half per cent on its entire capital and surplus before the stockholders can 
receive one cent of profit on their investment; the amount of such taxes in 
dollars being $213,259; but this does not include the cost of repeated examina- 
tions to see how long we can possibly stand the infliction. The amount paid to 
Connecticut in taxes and fees by all of the companies, domestic and foreign, 
amounts to $532,612, in addition to the local taxes paid by stockholders on the 
market value of their shares. This great sum being paid into the treasury 
caused the abolition of the State property tax. There is now laid upon Connecti- 
cut’s corporations the principal burden of the State’s expenses, which_includes 
two-thirds the cost of good roads in all the towns throughout the State, in- 
cluding interest on the State debt, and probably in due time the principal as well. 

We must admit that in face of legislation like this Connecticut is not in a posi- 
tion to complain of anything done or left undone in other States. To her credit, 
however, it must be said that the regular quadrennial examinations of her own 
companies are made at the expense of the State and not by an additional charge 
upon the companies examined. This is as it should be; the companies are 
heavily taxed to support a department of supervision, and the cost of super- 
vision should not be an additional charge either as a perquisite for the Com- 
missioner and his examiners, or for the State. * * * 

The first insurance department was organized in Massachusetts, not for 
revenue, but for supervision, and thereby to protect the public from wildcat 
companies whose policies were worthless. No scund company ever made any 
objection to the fees and taxes which were limited to the on Sage of the de- 
partments, but when the departments multiplied to the full number of the States 
and the Commissioner went in or out of office with the political party to which 
he gave his allegiance, then it became a question of revenue not only to the 
State, but to the examiners, who could visit two hundred companies in much 
less time than would be required for a single examination of one company if 
properly made. The charge made by a roving examiner and paid by the com- 
pany in far too many instances has not been a charge for making an examina- 
tion, but for not making it. de is 

The combined taxes and fees now imposed upon the insurance companies in all 
of the States, including the internal revenue stamp tax, amounts to the enormous 
sum of $12,482,429, and the assembling of a State legislature East or West brings 
prompt notice of a score of bills both hostile and expensive. Large as it is, this 
sum has to be increased still further by town and county fees and licenses, with 
forced advertising in partisan papers, which are not itemized in State reports. 
Six million six hundred and two thousand five hundred and ninety-three dollars 
of this sum was paid in 1899 by the life companies; $5,323,257 by the fire and 
marine companies; $551,579 by the casualty and miscellaneous companies. For 
the mutual companies this tax was at the rate of 2.94 per cent upon their entire 
surplus assets, while the stock life companies paid at the rate of 4.41+ upon their 
entire capital and surplus. Casualty and miscellaneous companies paid 2.09 per 
cent, and the fire and marine 3.46 per cent on capital and surplus which is in- 
dependent of the local taxes, which are not available for this computation. 
Taken as a grand aggregate of all the companies, fire, life, accident and miscel- 
laneous, the tax is 3.52 per cent on capital and surplus, which must be earned and 
paid before the first dollar is available for dividends. * * * 

In one way or another the policyholder must pay the tax. If it were not so, 
the enormous volume of taxation would in due time consume the companies 
and drive them into liquidation, for they have no other source of supply except 
from the premiums collected. The State of New York may through a heavy 
special tax on foreign companies take away the power of competition with her 
home companies by a two per cent handicap, and thus hold up the premium rates, 
which would otherwise be reduced. The foreign tax-makes a fine exhibit in the 
State Treasurer’s report, but who pays it if not the policyholder? Let no man 
deceive himself that so much money has been drawn from London or Amster- 
dam by means of the tax, for every dollar has been contributed by policyholders 
in New York alone. The State of Iowa protects her home companies by a tax 
one and one-half times greater on companies from sister States and three and 
one-half times greater on companies from foreign countries. The home com- 
panies are well protected by the tax. but who pays it? The policyholders resident 


-in the State of Iowa and no one else. It is a tax on their premiums and they 


must pay it. In Pennsylvania the insurance taxes amount to $818,408, while in 
the State of New York they are only $274,113, much of which comes from the tax 
on ‘premiums paid by foreign companies. Pennsylvania levies a tax of eight 
mills on the premiums collected in that State by her own companies. The 
amount of this tax is $60,583. Outside companies in that State collected premiums 
paying a tax of two per cent, equal to $656,832. Total premiums tax, $717,415. 


Considering. however, the large amounts of special taxes, fees and municipal 
licenses paid by Pennsylvania companies in all other States and Territories, we 
shall find that the Pennsylvania companies have to pav to other States nearly or 
quite as much as all of the outside companies pay to Pennsylvania. What, then, 
does Pennsylvania gain by this enormous tax so long as the fact appears that 
directly or indirectly the entire amount is a burden upon the policyholding and 
tax-paying citizens alone? There 1s no more firmly settled principle of political 
economy than the fact that a tax laid upon anv particular thing of common use 
must eventually be paid by the consumer. * * 

New York discovered very early that a tax on premiums must in some way be 
added to the premium before it can be taken from it. and that the better policy is 
to tax the property insured rather than the cost of the insurance, which gives the 
property itself a very much higher taxable value than it would have withont it. 
Repeated conflagrations have often demonstrated the precarious character of in 
vestments in city buildings without protection by insurance. If full protection 
increases the value of city property one-third or one-quarter of its market value. 
then the tax on the insurance premium, which gives it that additional value 
cuts no figure at all compared with the larger tax on the increased v2'ue of the 
property itself. Full protection at the lowest cost is the true policy. High taxes 
on premiums means high premiums with a lesser volume of protection. Com- 
petition will do all that is needful in keeping the premiums down where there is 
no tax to hold them up. 

So it is also with life insurance; every policy written conserves the interest of 
the State. The man with a life insurance policy is apt to be a good citizen. 
Anarchists have no use for life insurance and the State has no use for anarchists. 
The State should encourage every citizen to carry insurance. It strengthens the 
State, abolishes almshouses and creates property which can be taxed. Tithe the 
crop if you will, but not the seed-corn: therefore, don’t tax the premiums. li 
your supervising departments are needed as a measure of polige regulation 
against fraudulent or bankrupt companies they should be supported by the State 
their proceedings made public, and the collection of fees for the private use of the 
Commissioner and his examiners made a misdemeanor. * * * 

Returning to the practical operation of the tax laws in different States, the 
results may be noticed in two of our largest States for the purpose of comparison 
and _ illustration. If we apply the tax laws of Pennsylvania to the insurance 
business of the State of New York we shall see at once why it is that New York 
cannot afford to adopt the Pennsylvania system, which yields the largest tax. 

An eight-mill tax on State premiums collected by State companies on the 
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business of 1899 in New York would yield $365,736. A tax of two per cent on the 
premiums collected in the State by outside companies equals $690,054. Total 
premium tax, $1,055,790. But New Vouk companies would have to pay under 
reciprocal laws two per cent on all their business done in other States, which tax 
would amount to the sum of $3,794,515. The balance against New York would 
be $2,372,988, and this difference would be very largely increased by the license 
fees and special taxes in excess of those collected from other States in New 
York, and as much more by increased rates of premium. * * ; 

In discussing the readjustment of these absurd and grossly unequal insurance 
taxes, I have been asked, ‘‘What shall we do to make good the $12,500,000 now 
collected from the insurance companies?” If this question is put to me in be- 
half of the tax-paying citizenship of the United States and Territories, I should 
reply: “Do just what you did before this tax was laid upon the companies. 
You paid it then, and you pay it now. It is only a question of method, one 
being direct and the other indirect.” : 

Nothing is more offensive to the people than an exhibition of that sovereignty 
which is armed with a club. * * * 

But the insurance viceroy of a sovereign State, in person or by deputy, without 
warrant and without reason, can walk into any company’s office doing business in 
his territory, take possession of its books and papers, on the self-asserted claim 
that in his “opinion” an examination of the company’s affairs is needful to the 
safety of policyholders in his State. He can interrupt the business of the office 
for an indefinite period, present a royal bill, which being paid, the results of his 
so-called examination are never heard of again by report, record or department 

e. 
He has hardly finished his good-bye suggestion that he may have the honor 
of calling again in the spring, when the brother of a North Dakota official hands 
down a like “opinion,” typewritten, soiled by previous use, and addressed ‘“‘to 
whom it may concern.” ou intimate that neither by superscription, specifica- 
tion, or other evidence in writing, is there anything which shows to whom the 
missive is directed or what it means. But the Olympian herald sweeps all this 
away by telling you that ‘it means everybody in the insurance business,” and 
unless the “opinion” of his brother is treated with respect due to his rank you 
will be cast out of his dominion. That settles it. And now we inquire with some 
trepidation what on earth the fellow wants and where he will begin. We show 
him the vaults, with unknown tons of ledgers, registers, reports, and millions of 
experience cards, with the punching machines. All the tools of the office are be- 
fore him: commutation and compound interest tables worked out to seven 
points of decimals; arithmometers to help him find the values of N x and D x at 
any age or rate of interest. He turns the crank for two or three minutes and 
wants to know if that is the only tune the thing will play. He seems quite satis- 
fied with’ his examination, and inquires what time we knock off for lunch. But 
for an appetizer hands in his bill, already made out, for $280, currency pre- 
ferred! If promptly paid, he will wire his chief that the policyholders in Dakota 
are all right. * * * 

We cannot return too often to those principles on which the grand union of 
States was originally formed, the preservation of which has proved a mighty 
bulwark for the liberties, prosperity and happiness of seventy-five million souls. 


Following the reading of Mr. Batterson’s paper some slight discussion 
arose, during the course of which the question was asked if Mr. Batterson 
opposed all forms of indirect taxation. Mr. Batterson replied that while 
the title of the paper was “Taxation: What It is and Ought to Be,”’ he had 
not sought to inflict upon the convention his ideas of what taxes ought to 
be, but that the paper rather showed what existing taxes ought not to be. 

The next item on the programme was a paper by C. G. Heifner, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Washington, entitled ‘‘Necessity of Uniform 
Legislation.” The paper commended itself to the audience for its brevity 
and the concise manner in which Mr. Heifner presented his really valuable 
ideas on this important subject. The paper is as follows: 


During the year 1899 the fire insurance companies experienced a net loss, from 
an underwriting standpoint, of an amount exceeding $18,000,000. That was a 
record-breaker. The loss for the first six months of this year, however, was 
considerably greater than for the same period last year. The unprecedented fire 
waste in the United States—greater than in any other civilized country—and the 
fact that the fire insurance companies are paying out more for losses and ex- 
penses than their premium income, are, to my mind, the two paramount facts 
before State insurance officials and fire underwriters to-day. No one will deny 
but that one of two things must be done—and that at once. Either the com- 
panies must raise rates and decrease expenses or effective measures must be 
instituted by the proper officials to prevent fires. 

The matter of raising or lowering rates of insurance is entirely within the 
province of the officers or managers of insurance companies; while every officer, 
manager and agent, and every State official is responsible in some degree for the 
large expense ratio, and for the almost criminal negligence on the part of city 
councils and State legislatures in not enacting suitable laws for the proper con- 
struction of buildings, the care of same thereafter, and for the severe and imme- 
diate punishment of every man guilty of arson or incendiarism. We shall be 
able to reduce expenses very materially by having uniform State laws affecting 
insurance companies and by reducing their fees and taxes, and we shall accom- 
plish much in the matter of preventing fires by following Massachusetts, Ohio, 
ane I believe, one or two other States, in enacting a comprehensive fire marshal 
aw. - 
{t does not seem necessary to argue the advisability of uniform State legisla- 
tion. Intelligent men everywhere admit its necessity. There are no serious 
objections to the proposition for uniform legislation, but there are many diffi- 
culties to be cleared away, many obstacles to be overcome before the attainment 
of so desirable an end. The same men who are chiefly responsible for the 
present heterogeneous insurance statutes are the ones who must take the initia- 
tive in remedying existing legal incongruities. These men are the officers of in- 
surance companies, their managers and agents and the various State insurance 
ofiicials, These agencies have almost invariably worked at cross-purposes and 
with different ends in view. This being true, it is not to be wondered at that the 
several State legislatures have enacted laws pertaining to insurance of which the 
legislators themselves knew nothing. To the influences already mentioned should 
be added the efforts of a few disgruntled and revengeful insurance agents and ex- 
State officials, who can create more havoc in the ordinary legislature than a mad 
bul in a china shop. 

‘his convention of insurance commissioners should agree upon and recommend 
certain well-recognized statutory provisions which may be said to be almost 
universally admitted to be essential for the proper control of insurance corpora- 
tions in the several States. Then the officers of the many insurance companies 
should honestly assist us by all honorable means in having such provisions en- 
acted into law. Our efforts should be supplemented by the numerous associa- 
tions of agents and managers who have their several organizations throughout 
the country, and whose influence, doubtless, is more potent than that of the 
officials and officers combined. If all these forces should once agree upon a 
given plan, and should work honestly to carry it into effect, their efforts would 
»e almost irresistible, and the good resulting therefrom would be of inestimable 
value. The time to begin is now—the place, here. The committee on legislation 
should be requested to bring in a report to-morrow for the consideration of this 

ody. 

I do not underestimate the arduous work involved in carrying to a successful 
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conclusion the proposition of uniform State legislation. It will require the 
united, persistent and indefatigable labors of us all. The first difficulty to be 
overcome will be to get this convention to agree upon a system of laws. It is 
said that every law is the result of a compromise. i am willing to take up this 
subject with the full knowledge that I shall have to make concessions. will 
accede to any reasonable demand, except the indorsement of the present unjust 
and inequitable statutes which make insurance companies assistant tax collectors 
in almost every State in the Union. I am unalterably and irrevocably opposed 
to these laws. The next difficulty will be to get the insurance officers to agree to 
support any estou of laws adopted by this convention. . nig ge 

elieve, however, that insurance officers are so keenly alive to the injustice 
of existing laws and are so anxious for statutory uniformity that they will soon 
settle differences among themselves and will meet us more than half way. If we 
can agree, I anticipate no serious opposition from the several agency and man- 
agerial associations. The question is up to us, gentlemen. Shall we act here and 
now? I hope we shall not adjourn until we can show something definite, some- 
thing tangible, something for the betterment of all kinds of insurance under- 
writing as a result of the Cenudadienntd Convention of 1900. 

E. C. Irvin, president of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, was down 
on the programme to open a discussion on Mr. Heifner’s paper. He was, 
however, unable to be present, but sent a communication which was 
read by the secretary. In it he said that fire insurance companies are not 
unfriendly to the Commissioners in their attempts to attain such legisla- 
tion, for it was regrettable that insurance supervision as at present con- 
ducted by a number of States had become a burden and discredit, which he 
hoped would be removed. Insurance companies in the minds of a large 
section of the public are classed among grasping trusts and monopolies. 
From the very nature of the business it was impossible to form a trust or 
attain a monopoly of the business. The companies at present seem unable 
to unite on a basis which would provide for the payment of losses and ex- 
penses. Insurance was not a manufacturing agency, but a distributing 
agency, and the character of this work was both beneficial and humanitar- 
ian. He said that the Commissioners could count on the support of the 
best fire insurance talent in the country, and advised them to call on the 
executive committee of the national board for advice and assistance, and 
whatever they might need. Restrictions upon the fire insurance business 
did not tend to decrease premiums, and experience showed that in those 
States where there were the least restrictions the lowest rates of premium 
were charged. As instancing this, he pointed out the experience in New 
York and Massachusetts, where fire insurance rates were low, compared 
with Western and Southern States, where rates were high on account of 
the burdens imposed upon the companies by unjust legislation. He agreed 
with most of the points brought out in Mr. Heifner’s paper, but was not 
in accord with his proposition to create official boards to fix rates of pre- 
mium. On this point he was sure that the party furnishing the indemnity 
should alone have the right to fix the price. 

President Orear said that he had attended three sessions of the conven- 
tion, and at each one the question of uniform laws had been discussed,, 
but so far little, if anything, had been accomplished. He hoped that some- 
thing would be done at this session to advance this desired reform. 

George D. Markham of St. Louis, president of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents, was invited to address the convention, 
and made a brief speech, in which he said the local agents were willing 
and anxious to assist the Commissioners in the work of eradicating and 
preventing unjust legislation. If the Commissioners would let the local 
agents know what they wanted, the agents would see that the public, 
through its representatives of the various State legislatures, were edu- 
cated up to a proper view of the necessities of insurance legislation. 

F. L. Cutting, the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, who had 
missed two or three previous annual sessions of the convention, was called 
upon by President Orear, but stated that he had nothing to say. 

Major Linehan of New Hampshire arose, as he said, to correct a mis- 
statement in the paper of Mr. Irvin of Philadelphia in reference to valued 
policy laws. He said that the operation of the valued policy law in New 
Hampshire had been satisfactory, premiums had not been increased, losses 
had decreased, and that the companies had made a profit in that State 
since the enactment of the law. He quoted figures showing that for the 
fourteen. years previous to 1885, after the payment of losses and expenses, 
the companies had made a profit of but $25,000, whereas for the’ fqurteen 
years ending with 1899, under the valued policy law, the profit in the State 
of New Hampshire was $2,800,000. 

The president then referred to the appointment of a special committee 
of the Commissioners to confer with the representatives of the National 
Fraternal Congress, which committee he said would report later. He 
then introduced D. D. Aitken of Flint, Mich., who had been delegated by 
the National Fraternal Congress to appear at the convention and state 
their wishes with regard to legislation, so far as new orders are con- 
cerned. Mr. Aitken made an extended speech, saying that it was the 
desire of the congress that laws be enacted that no new fraternal society 
be organized in or admitted to the State unless they charged a rate not 
less than that shown to be necessary by some standard table of mortality. 
He admitted that the existing fraternal orders Were started wrong, that 
the managers of the old societies knew as well as the Commissioners that 
they would have to increase their rates to protect their membership. 
What they needed was such legislation as would prevent new orders start- 
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ing and taking the younger and healthy members away from the old or- 
ganizations by offering them insurance at rates much lower than the old 
orders could furnish. The whole address was a lamentable confession of 
weakness on the part of the fraternals, and manifested a desire on their 
part to save themselves by keeping in young members, and thereby re- 
ducing the cost of the older ones. A number of the delegates asked vari- 
ous questions of Mr. Aitken, especially with reference to the rates to be 
charged by the old orders. Mr. Aitken assured them that the old orders 
knew they would have to raise their rate, and intimated that if the law 
asked for was passed, the minimum rates suggested for new orders would 
be adopted by those now in existence. 

H. D. Appleton of New York then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that the so-called ‘‘Gain 
and Loss Exhibit’? as now published in the blank, should hereafter be 
eliminated from all annual statement blanks. 

Resolution was referred to the committee on blanks. Mr. Appleton also 
presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That as the Constitution of the United States requires each State to 

accord full faith and credit to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State, in the benign and patriotic spirit of this requirement, the In- 
surance Department of each State should, as far as possible, leave the supervision 
of every insurance company of another State to the proper department of that 
State, accepting the results and records of its supervision and examinations, and 
in particular the special examination of the assets, methods and accounts of a 
company should, as far as possible, be conducted, when such examination is 
necessary, by the Department under whose jurisdiction it is organized, and that 
the Department of any State should decline to undertake such special examina- 
tion of a company of another State in which a similar Department is established 
by law, unless upon the invitation of such Department or unless such Department, 
after direct request for the results of an examination has been made, shall have 
refused to report the same in satisfactory detail, or neglects to make such ex- 
amination within a reasonable period of time. 
_ That in the event of an examination being conducted by a State of a corpora- 
tion of another State, such examination not being made at the request of the 
company or the home State Department, then the expense of making such ex- 
amination shall be paid by the State making same. 


This resolution was referred to the committee on laws of legislation. 

Auditor Hart of Indiana then submitted a resolution to the effect that 
no person should be -eligible to membership in this convention unless his 
whole duties were in connection with Insurance Departments. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether this was an amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws, and on motion the resolution was referred to the executive 
committee. 

i= 4 THE BANQUET. 

The dining room of the Allyn House on Wednesday evening was filled 
with the members of the convention, their guests and a large number of 
representatives of the insurance companies of Hartford. A very choice 
dinner was served, and when the cigars were reached, W. B. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Attna, who occupied the position of toastmaster, arose, and, 
after greeting the visiting officials, said that this was the first time that 
the life, fire and casualty underwriters of the city had ever met together 
in a social way. He asked of the Commissioners to grant him a favor by 
returning to the old-fashioned, simple uniform blank for making annual 
statements of companies, that blank called for everything that anybody 
wished to know, and he told a story how a citizen of Chicago, after the 
great fire, holding a draft from the Aitna in his hand, said that he didn’t 
care whether there was a dollar in the treasury of the company or not, 
for she always paid her losses. He referred to the unavoidable absence of 
Governor Lounsbury, and then introduced Mr. Harbison, who strengthened 
the good impression he had made on the minds of the delegates in the 
morning by a good speech, illustrated by some stories. 

Mr. Clark next referred to the Missouri anti-compact law, and the com- 
panies fined in Missouri last year, and introduced Commissioner Orear. 
Mr. Orear tickled the fancy of the audience by stating that the question 
of a uniform blank had been referred to Commissioner Clunie of Cali- 
fornia, who, he was sure, with the assistance of Mr. Batterson, would be 
able to prepare a satisfactory blank. He thanked the Hartford company 
representatives for their cordial reception, and called upon Deputy Com- 
missioner Heifner of Washington to respond on behalf of the Commission- 
ers. Mr. Heifner was warmly applauded, and made an interesting speech, 
during which he said: 

An effort has been made in all the States to regulate insurance companies and 


other corporations. It is but a matter of truth to say that there is no class of 
corporations so completely hedged about by statutory requirements as are in- 
surance companies. Great powers have been given to Insurance Commissioners; 
great discretion has been given them, and for many years the insurance com- 
panies have been subjected to investigation and the publicity that has come 
through newspapers in advertising and in making their reports to the Insurance 
Departments. As a result, I believe there is no class of corporations in’ the 
United States to-day so safe or so secure or so solvent as are the insurance com- 
panies. While there may have been Insurance Commissioners who have done 
wrong, the great majority of them have been working honestly, earnestly, and in 
most cases, I believe, intelligently, to protect the interests of the policyholders 
of the various States. The Insurance Commissioners who came here, I am cer- 
tain, came with the idea that they may be able to get ideas from other Commis- 
sioners, and, by associating with the officers of insurance companies, gain in- 
formation that may be a to them in the discharge of their duties. I would 
not have come 3000 miles if I had not expected that by mingling with you I would 
be benefited by it. In view of the fact that the Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States are mostly politicians, partly lawyers, doctors and business men. 
the remainder being insurance experts, and that their tenure of office is so short 
I consider it really a marvel that so few mistakes have been made by them. I 


consider it really wonderful that so few dishonest men have held the position. 
In view of the criticisms we have received to-day at the hands of some of the 
speakers, you should give us the benefit of the doubt. We are working, so far 
as we can, for the best interests of the_people of our States. 

The next speaker introduced was President Batterson of the Travelers, 
who was welcomed by an outburst of cheers, and made a very interesting 
speech, part of which is as follows: 

You represent all of the States. Commissioners have been appointed for all 
of the States. Why? It is because the business which goes out of one State 
goes into all the States, and needs supervision—at least you think so. The con- 
sequence is that the laws of the different States are about as diverse as it is 
possible to make them, and it is impossible for the various companies to draft a 
contract which will be good in all the States. There will be some law, some 
statute in some State that will inject into that contract something which is not 
in itself and which is not in any of the laws or the statutes of any of the States. 
Now, it is a part of your business and a part of our business, a part of the 
business of this great assembly here to-night, to take into consideration what is 
best to make the laws of the different States so uniform that a contract in one 
State will have the same force and effect in all the States. When you can accom. 
plish that by a code of laws which will be adopted in all the States, then the 
question as to whether the rate is high or low will be done with entirely. Thx 
question of reserve will be the same. The premiums will be the same. The taxes 
will be the same, I hope, and when they are, when they are uniform, it makes 
little difference what they are, because if you put a tax of five per cent or threc 
per cent or two per cent upon the gross premium which is collected in any State, 
then you will see at once that if the laws are uniform all the companies have to 
do is to put that tax upon the premium, collect it with the premium, when it is 
collected, in order that the individual who pays that tax may know it when h« 
pays it and what he pays it for. dia ; 

I have wondered sometimes in this matter of investigation and examination o/ 
the different companies why it was that the companies did not appoint a com 
mittee to examine the Commissioners. I think some of these Departments need 
examining, and if the blank which I am told Commissioner Clunie is to prepare 
for my consideration is submitted, I should like to be appointed a committee to 
examine Clunie. 


In introducing Commissioner Linehan of New Hampshire, Mr. Clark re- 
ferred to his nationality as being 50-60 American, being that portion of a 
Yankee on an Irish foundation. Major Linehan did not disappoint the 
expectations of the diners, and kept the audience in a continual roar of 
laughter. He referred to the second-hand apparel of those present, the 
shabby looking officers of the Hartford companies and the shrunken form 
of President Batterson, which he said was the result of burdensome taxa- 
tion. He told a number of stories in reference to the valued policy law of 
New Hampshire, and paid an earnest tribute to the memory of the late 
Major Merrill, formerly a Commissioner of Massachusetts. The nexi 
speaker of the evening was Colonel Greene, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, in whose company Mr. Clark said he had taken out a policy 
forty years ago, and had been sorry ever since that it was not for a much 
larger amount. Colonel Greene gave in brief the reasons for the rise of 
Hartford as an insurance center, and then went on with an elaborate ad- 
dress, in the course of which he said: 


Perhaps there is no city of our land where a more justly appreciative reception 
can be given to a. body of men officially charged with the execution of the laws 
governing the transaction of insurance business, and met to confer upon the 
best methods for the discharge of their duty, than this city of Hartford, where 
the business is traditional and where it early received an exemplification in ail 
its branches which has educated the whole public, and won its confidence, and so 
has made possible the wonderful development the business has since received. 
And is it immodest to say in no city may such a body more properly sit to 
consider their duty than in this earliest home of all that has stood for the best 
of both substance and manner, and whose methods have been largely the basis 
of whatever really beneficial legislation you gentlemen are called upon to ad- 
minister? The conditions are fit. Not only is the many-branched business 
traditional here, but the fundamental and eternal principles upon which the 
many forms of indemnity are unalterably based, and in which legitimacy of 
method is immovably rooted, were conceived and understood and accepted here 
before the days of sophistication suggested by over-ambitious competition, and 
before legislation, seeking somewhat blindly to be effective, became needlessly 
minute and burdensome. And yet, while Hartford has, as a rule, refused to 
tamper with the verities, it has been nowise slow either in the invention or 
adoption of such changes in detail as improve working methods and increase the 
adaptability of the offered indemnity to its protective purpose. : 

You meet, therefore, in the home and in the atmosphere of true conservatism; 
that conservatism whose first phase is steadfast adherence to the simple and 
unchangeable truth, and whose other phase is that progress in adaptation to 
legitimate human needs by which they are more and more easily and efficiently 
served; the one, the salt that saves, the othex, the acceptable savor that com- 
mends and stimulates use. The test of true and false conservatism and of true 
and false progress is very simple; primitive forms change as new conditions of 
use arise; prime facts change never; whatever denies them comes to wreck and 
brings those who trust it to grief. ; 

And it is concerning these simple and unchanging facts and principles that the 
public, whose legal interests you are to guard, need constant and plain teaching; 
for so numerous and intricate are many of the details of insurance that they easily 
lend themselves to successful tampering at the hands of the cunning and plaus- 
ible. And to whom shall the people.- with their exaggerated conceptions of the 
virtue of statutes, so naturally turn for sound information and wise counsel as 
to the executants of the statutes intended for their protection? On whom, it 
not on you, shall they rely for those frequent iterations of those simple truths of 
substance and of method by which alone true views are obtained, false concep- 
tions and misconceptions are corrected, the specious and deceptive are detected 
and exposed, and they be enabled to determine intelligently and for themselves 
what truly serves their legitimate purpose? 

The greatest distinction, influence and prestige of the first organized Insurance 
Department, that of Massachusetts, came from_the constant and courageous 
exercise of its teaching function at the hands of Elizur Wright. His generaliza- 
tions were often wrong. No mathematician ever exhibited more fully the defects 
of his qualities; to him things which were mathematically equal were too often 
not only equal, but identical, in every aspect. When they were adjusted in 
equation he too much lost sight of their substance, the nature of the things they 
stood for, and what law of use that nature imposed, and was dominated in his 
deductions by mere mathematical equivalence. Take two notable illustrations: 
A life insurance company for a small yearly premium insures a life for a large 
sum. He was caught bv the similarity of ferm in this transaction to that 1 4 
large bet against a small one on any sort of event, and declared life insurance 
to be a series of annial bets between insurer and insured. The equivalence of 
form cannot be denied; but nothing could be more absolutely misdescriptive of 
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purpose, motive or essential method, or present a more degraded simulacrum of 
one of the highest human transactions. But he whose mind was as pure as a 
child’s pictured life insurance as a gamble, and who can deny that the infelicitous 
and unfortunate expression is responsible for the actual gambling which has been 
put into so much of it in later days to make it sell as a speculation rather than as 
the sober performance of a high, unselfish duty. Woe to the thinking of that 
man who when he has adopted a symbol for the complex with its self-contained 
purpose and morality, thenceforward knows only the bloodless, non-human and 


purely mathematical morality of his symbol, and loses the pith of things in- 


figures, which do not lie, but which tell nothing of the human truth. 

_ Another unfortunate philosophy of Mr. Wright’s, theoretically unsound in that 
it ignored a whole body of distinctive and definite facts, and practically dangerous, 
was’ founded on a single momentary and wholly temporary and only apparent 
similarity of a life insurance reserve to a savings bank deposit; their likeness 
lying only in the fact of individual contribution, present accumulation and in- 
vestment at interest; a purely superficial likeness; their radical and essential 
unlikeness lying in the different manner and purpose of the contribution, the use 
for which it is held, the automatic and self-extinguishing method of its actual 
application to the payment of claims and the extinction of individual title in a 
common use and ownership throughout the currency of the contract, the integrity 
and solvency of which is directly threatened when the early accumulating but 
finally disappearing reserve is conceived and treated .as a collection of indi- 
vidual deposits in a savings bank, with a corresponding right of individual con- 
trol. But this wholly unscientific and dangerous conception is the basis and 
excuse for the annual cash value. 

No business is in its bases and its resultant methods more absolutely self-con- 
tained and peculiar, more a necessary law unto itself, than that of life insurance. 
And no attempt to conceive it in the terms or illustrate it by the features of any 
other can be made without mischief; for the illustration fails to illustrate, unless 
its own inherent conception and method are forcibly substituted for those of life 
insurance. 

_I have noted these two instances of wrong teaching and resultant wrong prac- 
tice for a threefold purpose; first, because they embody grave errors that should 
be marked as errors on every suitable occasion; second, because their reception 
and adoption to so great.an extent in the thought, practice and legislation of the 
present day is the strongest possible tribute to the potency of departmental 
teaching at able hands, and, third, because these examples bring home in a most 
impressive and even startling manner the mighty responsibility resting on him 
who from the high vantage of his official position assumes to teach authorita- 
tively the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

_ After_so much of a criticism as frank as his always was, I should fail alike in 
justice Yo him and to my own unchanging feeling of deep regard and admiration 
for one who was my own first instructor, did I not also bear most hearty witness 
to the wonderfully simple, lucid and comprehensive expositions contained in his 
early reports and to the instinctive, unhesitating courage with which he defended 
the truth as he saw it and those interests of which he saw himself the public 
guardian. Happy is that man for whom personal reverence survives in those who 
suffer from and who must correct his errors. 

And my one purpose in standing here to-night, apart from taking my pleasant 
share in a cordial personal greeting to you, our guests, has been, by the example 
of this earliest Insurance Commissioner, to suggest anew the mighty importance 
of one of your first and most natural functions—that of teaching the public, and 
to mark the qualifications for that work which cannot be without fruitage; a 
single mind, a clear and thorough knowledge, a careful study of means to 
legitimate ends and that soundness of judgment in which knowledge, courage 
and conscience are at one. 


Commissioner Scofield of Connecticut was next. introduced, and made 
a few brief remarks, in which he referred to some of the discussions of the 
afternoon, and said that he was so comparatively new in the business that 
he thought it was a fight which he did not care to interrupt. 

The toastmaster then expressed his deep regret that owing to ill health 
President Chase of the Hartford Insurance Company was unable to be 
present, and asked the guests to arise and join him in a toast to that 
gentleman. President Charles E. Gross of the Hartford Board of Trade 
was next called upon, and made a short address, interspersed with lively 
stories which seemed to suit the spirit of the occasion. At the close of his 
address, Commissioner Orear proposed a toast to the Hartford companies, 
and in a few apropriate remarks Toastmaster Clark brought to a close the 
exercises of a really pleasant evening. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

On the assembling of the convention on Thursday morning Mr. Hart, as 
chairman of the special committee appointed to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the National Fraternal Congress, made the following report: 


Your special committee of conference with a like special committee from the 
Fraternal Congress had two meetings in Chicago, at which was discussed the 
conditions surrounding fraternal insurance, the changes, if any, in the laws now 
on the statute books relating to its government and its relations to the Depart- 
ments of the country as to requirements and supervision. The joint committees 
were unanimous in making the following recommendations, and they are sub- 
mitted to this convention for its action: 

First—That the Departments should be uniform in rulings -as to the admission 
of companies, based on the literature, certificate forms and scope of organization. 

Second—It was decided that a representative form of government should be in- 

terpreted as one in which there is a corporate meeting of the supreme legislative 
body provided as often as once every three years, to be composed of the officers 
and delegates representing the membership; to which meetings sole power is 
given to adopt and amend articles of incorporation, by-laws and elect the chief 
otticers of the order, and in which the term of an officer so elected shall be no 
linger than until the next regular session of such governing body. 
_ third—That in the construction of that portion of what is known as “the uni- 
form law” in fraternal insurance, in force in a number of States, relating to acci- 
dent and health insurance, it was thought that the arbitrary age of seventy years 
provided for in certificates should not be understood as per se constituting 
physical disability, but that the payment of old-age benefits should be predicated 
on actual disability, with seventy years as the minimum at which benefit can 
commence. 

Fourth—The committee did not agree as to the wording of certificates as to 
whether a special amount should be named or whether the benefit should be sub- 
ject to the contingencies of amount realized on one assessment. Certain Eastern 
Departments rule that amounts should not be specific, while others rule vice versa. 
‘pon this phase of the question the matter is respectfully referred to the conven- 
Lacy as from above rulings it is impossible for fraternal societies to comply with 
OTH, 

Fifth—That the time has come when it should be by law required that all 
societies hereafter organized to pay death benefits should charge an equitable 
tate of premium based on recognized tables of mortality, and that it be recom- 
mended by the Commissioners for adoption into law in the different States. 


C. E. Grinnell of Chicago, president of the National Fraternal Congress, 
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addressed the meeting along the same lines as the remarks of Mr. Aitken 
the day before. 

H. D. Appleton, second Deputy Superintendent of the New York Depart- 
ment, then read a very elaborate paper on management and methods of 
conducting Insurance Departments. Extracts from the paper are as fol- 
lows: 


It is the desire of our president that this session of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ convention shall be opened with a discussion as to the management and 
methods of conducting Insurance Department business. At his invitation it has 
fallen upon me, as the representative of the New York Department, to make 
such suggestions as would properly follow from different methods of conducting 
the business of Insurance Departments. Necessarily reference must be made to 
the customs and practices of the New York Department, which may vary from 
those of other State Departments. In such matters it is to be expected that there 
should be differences of opinion, but it is to be hoped that the results of this 
session may be conducive to harmonizing some of these differences. New York 
has no desire to occupy the position of a mentor to the other State Departments, 
and I trust that any remarks which may follow will be accepted by my associates 
in the spirit in which they are intended. * * * 

Uniformity in Blanks.—All will agree that uniform blanks used for annual 
returns would be a-result most gratifying, and would relieve insurance companies 
from much unnecessary and vexatious labor. * * * There are times when a 
supervising official may not be willing to sacrifice his opinion in consequence of 
a majority action of his associates assembled in convention. Such a time came for 
our State when a majority of this convention insisted upon incorporating in the 
statement blanks the so-called gain and loss exhibit. * * * With the gain and 
loss exhibit we are compelling the officers of companies reporting to us to swear 
to a volume of figures which must necessarily be forced, and which it is im- 
possible to absolutely verify. If such a return represents the supervision which 
we are expected to give, then one can hardly be surprised when suggestions are 
made that no departmental supervision whatsoever would be preferable. * * 
Assuming the gain and loss exhibit to be all that was claimed for it by its 
author, our Department does not believe that the information contained therein 
conte. with propriety and a due regard to the interests of the companies, be made 
public. 

Taxation.—* * * Each year our Department communicates with the Depart- 
ments of all other States having companies operating in New York, obtaining 
from their supervising officials a statement of the charges to be exacted from New 
York insurance companies doing business in such other States for the ensuing 
year. At the time of making such inquiry we advise that if any fees, taxes or 
licenses can or will be remitted against our companies transacting business in 
such other States a like reduction will be allowed their companies as to fees, etc., 
in our State. The result has been beneficial. * * * 

The Commissioners of the various Departments cannot be held responsible for 
laws passed in their respective States, imposing taxes upon insurance companies. 
They certainly can, however, take a position against such taxation, and in their 
reports point out the evils resulting therefrom. * * * 

Valuation of the Policies of Life Companies.—One of the principal duties of 
the Insurance Department consists in determining the policy liabilities of the 
life insurance companies of our State, and of those companies of such other 
States as do not exchange certificates with New York State. * * * 

Dr. Sprague of Edinburgh, one of the highest living authorities, has proposed 
that the reserves on ordinary life policies should begin to be accumulated out of 
the second premium. * * * A better method of reaching this same result has 
been arrived at; that of making the first-year term insurance by the contract 
itself. The New York Department has no desire, nor authority, to interfere with 
the right of private contracts. It does not deny “the right of a company to 
embrace in a single contract the terms and conditions which could not be dis- 
approved if contained in two separate policy contracts—one a term policy for a 
single year, with a provision affording the insured the privilege of accepting at 
its termination the second policy with its premiums computed on a basis of 
difference in age of one year, in consideration of a sufficient excess of premium 
having been paid for a term insurance the first year.’” We believe that this class 
of policies should be valued “according to the corditions of the contract nade by 
and between the company and the insured, and for the laudable purpose of 
assessing the cost of obtaining membership in a company on the applying 
member. * * * 

Examinations.—* * * Our examinations are conducted in as thorough and as 
exhaustive a manner as is possible, so as to arrive at the actual financial condi- 
tion of the company at the date of examination. Every asset of the company is 
examined, and the values of all bonds and stocks are fixed at the market prices. 
All liabilities are ascertained, so that when a certificate issues from the Depart- 
ment as to the financial condition of any company it is absolutely accurate. 
* * * T cannct bring myself to believe that a single State represented at this 
gathering will desire to record itself as favoring unnecessary examinations made 
by State Departments. * * * 
~ Gentlemen of the convention, if you desire to retain the permanent respect of 
the great interests you are supervising, and to show your wish to protect those 
interests, and thereby to protect the policyholders, you must at this time place 
your stamp of disapproval upon unnecessary and perfunctory examinations of 
insurance companies made by some State Departments without due and proper 
consideration. It is coming to be a public scandal. This is no time or place to 
particularize; there is not a member of this convention who is at a loss to under- 
stand just the Departments I am referring to, and there is not a member of this 
convention who reads the daily press and the insurance journals who could not 
repeat, if he wished, the names of the States I have in mind. I recognize, with- 
out question, the legality of the action of which I complain. While such examina- 
tions are recognized as legal by the laws of the various States, they are not in 
any sense made mandatory as to companies of other States when such companies 
are examined by the home Department. Every Commissioner should exercise 
the broad discretionary power given him, and accept the home State certificate. 
Legality is not here in question, but expediency, justice and even morality. 
Further, I make no implications against the motives of any Department; but in 
numerous cases in the past unnecessary examinations have been made by Commis- 
sioners outside of their own States. Sooner or later all will recognize the evil 
of such examinations and will refuse to countenance them. It is my desire to 
secure such an expression of opinicn on the part of this convention as te pro- 
mote concord and secure unanimity of action. 


Commissioner Cutting of Massachusetts said he wished to endorse that 
part of Mr. Appleton’s paper relating to ‘“‘The Gain and Loss Exhibit.”’ 
His State had never believed in it, had not used it, and until its utility and 
usefulness could be demonstrated beyond what it is at present Massachu- 
setts would not use the exhibit. Mr. Wolfe disagreed with Mr. Appleton’s 
estimate of ‘“‘The Gain and Loss Exhibit,’’ and moved that his paper be 
placed on file. Representatives of the Maine and New Hampshire Depart- 
ments said that they would not ask for the exhibit, while Illinois repre- 
sentative thought that it should be retained in the blank modified, and ulti- 
mately made perfect. Subsequently the resalution offered by Mr. Appleton 
the day before with regard to this exhibit was brought before the conven- 
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tion, and although the committee on blanks reported against it, Mr. Ap- 
pleton succeeded in carrying it through by a vote of 10 to 7. A resolution 
was adopted favoring the separation of annual and single premium re- 
ceipts in the statements of life insurance companies. A very inter- 
esting paper was presented by D. P. Fackler regarding the valuation of life 
insurance policies containing a series of extracts. In it he said: 


The reserve consists of the net single premium at the time of valuation less 
the value of the future net premiums. The net premiums are determined by 
reference to the gross premiums receivable from the beginning to the end of the 
contract. If these vary, in accordance with an obvious mathematical law, the net 
premiums must be taken to vary in accordance with the same law. If the gross 
premiums vary without visible law, the net premiums must be taken in propor- 
tion to the gross. On a very large proportion of the variable premium con- 
tracts or contracts under which the insurance is varied, there is no uniform per- 
centage or basis of loading when compared with the State standard, and this 
follows almost from the necessity of the case, as valuation standards have varied 
at different times and also in different localities. 


Mr. Appleton reported as a substitute for the resolution offered on 
Wednesday regarding examination of insurance companies the following, 
which was unanimously adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That as the Constitution of the United States requires each State to 
accord full faith and credit to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State, in the benign and patriotic spirit of this requirement the In- 
surance Department of each State should, as far as possible, leave the supervision 
of every insurance company of another State to the proper Department of that 
State; that the results of an examination by any State Department of any company 
of its own State shall be communicated to the Insurance Department of any other 
State in which said company is authorized to do business, upon the request 
therefor of such other State Department. 

The resolution regarding eligibility for membership which had been re- 
ferred to the executive committee was reported back with the statement 
that the by-laws fully defined who were eligible as members, and a sub- 
stitute was presented instructing the president to appoint a committee 
on credentials, which should pass upon the eligibility of members before 
each annual meeting. This was adopted. During the session George L. 
Chase, president of the Hartford, was introduced and received with great 
enthusiasm. He made a short address, in which he referred to the origin 
of the agency system in Hartford, asked for a simple uniform statement 
blank, saying the companies were willing to furnish all the figures neces- 
sary to prove solvency. The committee on place of next meeting and nom- 
ination of officers announced the following ticket: President, J. A. 
O’Shaughnessy of Minnesota; vice-president, E. L. Scofield of Connecti- 
cut; secretary, J. J. Brinkerhoff of Illinois. Executive committee, C. G. 
Heifner of Washington, chairman; F. L. Cutting of Massachusetts, H. D. 
Appleton of New York, W. H. Hart of Indiana, J. G. Chenault of Kentucky. 

Seattle was reported from as the next place of meeting, and this created 
some discussion. Mr. Appleton of New York opposed it on the ground 
that it was so far West that the length of time necessary to take the trip 
would prevent many of the Eastern Departments being represented, and 
that consequently there would be but a light attendance. Lloyd Winkinson 
of Baltimore invited the association to meet in Baltimore. Mr. Heifner, how- 
ever, championed his invitation in fine form, referred to the fact that at 
Detroit last year he had been assured that the 1901 meeting would be at 
Seattle, and on being put to the vote that State was chosen by a vote of 
9 to 6. This concluded the active business of the session, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to Vice-President Holcombe of the Phenix Mutual 
Life, as the representative of the Hartford insurance interests, for the en- 
tertainment provided. The convention then adjourned, and a number of 
the Commissioners, their ladies and guests were driven in carriages 
through the city, and in the evening attended a theatre party. 





Consolidation of the Continental Assurance and the Metropol- 
itan Accident. 


THE rumored amalgamation of the Continental Assurance Company of 
North America, of Detroit and the Metropolitan Accident of Chicago, is 
now a reality, as the union was effected at a meeting held in Detroit on 
the 22d inst. The new company will be known as the Continental Assur- 
ance Company of America, and will have headquarters in Detroit. The 
officers are: President, C. H. Bunker of Chicago; vice-president, Lewis 
Blitz of Detroit; secretary, L. G. Phelps of Chicago; treasurer, A. W. 
Brooks of Detroit. The president and secretary were formerly officers of the 
Métropolitan, the other officers holding their respective positions with the 
Continental. The new company will issue accident and health contracts. 





The S.-E. T. A. and Louisiana. 


OwInG to the holding aloof of certain companies in Louisiang the South- 
Eastern Tariff Association has decided to withdraw entirely from the State, 
and has passed a resolution as follows: 

Whereas, A number of companies having deemed it necessary, upon the 
passage of the Haggerty anti-compact bill in Louisiana, to withdraw from 
the association so far as the State of Louisiana is concerned, and this as- 
sociation having exercised absolutely no control over the State in any way, 
shape or form since the passage of said bill, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do in an emphatic manner declare that Louisiana is 
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not now and has not been under the control of the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association since the said law went into effect. 


This leaves the companies worse off than ever, and if some understand- 
ing for good practices is not reached in the near future, there may be 
serious trouble. As yet no direct cut has been made in rates, nor any in- 
creases in commissions; but it is hard to tell how long present conditions 
will continue. 





President Batterson vs. Michigan Imsurance Department. 


J. G. BATTERSON, president of the Travelers of Hartford, which company 
was lately ‘‘examined’’ by representatives of the North Dakota Depart- 
ment and also by Commissioner Stevens of Michigan, sharply arraigned 
the North Dakota examiners, and is now declining to pay the bill for 
$1556.50 presented by Mr. Stevens. As the examination appears to have 
occupied Mr. Stevens and one clerk about’ eleven days, and another clerk 
twenty-two days, Mr. Batterson thinks the bill exorbitant, and says, ““We 
shall be glad to see what the learned judges of the Michigan courts will 
say about it.” 





Annuil [Lseting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, 

The annual meeting of the above-named organization opened yesterday 
«« Chicago, and is again in session to-day. Yesterday’s proceedings in- 
cluded the reading of papers by John H. Adams, H. A. Dike, H. H. Put- 
nam, C. L. DeWitt, H. N. Wood and J. F. Edmonds, and to-day’s pro- 
gramme comprised papers by C. A. McCotter, F. V. Brown, John P. Hubble 
and H. H. Friedley, together with committee reports and election of of- 
ficers. Extensive extracts from a majority of the papers are appended 
hereto, and will be found most interesting. 

Secretary John H. Adams of the American Central of St. Louis prepared 
a voluminous and interesting review of the year, copious extracts from 
which are here presented: 

“Where are we at?”—“Up against it.””—“‘What are you going to do about it?” 

No doubt many of my hearers will conclude from this introduction that I have 
entered the realm of slang for my subject, and that I will attempt to be funny in 
the discussion presented, but at the very threshold of this paper I desire to 
assure you that such is not my intention; far from it—as the business in which 
we are engaged is in too serious a condition to-day to allow a light and trifling 
treatment from any source. My subject was adopted from a conversation heard 
in the private office of the president of a Missouri company in St. Louis only a 
short time since, where the manager of a great foreign insurance company met 
by chance the manager of equally as great an American insurance company. 
After the customary salutations and complimentary references as to health and 
appearances the matter of business was broached and discussed, with strong 
allusions to “heavy losses,” “increased expenses” and “low rates.” Whereupon 
the manager of the foreign company inquired: ‘‘Where are we at?” To which 
the stern and solid manager of the American company promptly replied: ‘Up 
against it,” and then the president of the Missouri company wheeled round his 
office chair and, with earnestness in every line of his face and in a subdued 
voice, asked the two managers: ‘What are you going to do about it?” And, 
to my astonishment and disappointment, there came a prompt and simultaneous 
response from each: “I don’t know.” 

* * * * 


For nearly three years the business of fire ‘insurance has been in an unsatis- 
oats condition; yong that expression is inadequate; it is nearer our 
thought to say that it has been in a critical condition. It has lost a great deal 
of blood; by some its life has been despaired of. * * * 

We have talked ourselves into a panic, and the panic has gone on from top to 
bottom, and from side to side, and produced unhappy results; as a consequence, 
we have seen leaders, men of capacity and force, standing bewildered in the 
midst of the storm or going down before it. * * * But the time for that sort 
of thing is past, if there ever was a time for such a thing. Let us put it behind 
us. Let us resume our courage and the helm; cease asking ‘‘where we are at,” 
quit asserting that ‘‘we are up against it,” for we are not. Never again knit a 
massive brow, or any other kind of a brow for that matter, and ask “‘what are 

ou ht to do about it?” Let us go to work and find out what we ought to 

o “for'the good of the business,” then go about it with earnestness and intelli- 
gence, and do it. * * * 


Mr. Adams here related an anecdote tending to show that a year or two 
of loss following a period of prosperity does not warrant absolute dis- 
couragement; in fact, he adduces statistics to show that many companies 
have grown enormously in wealth and business in the last. quarter 
century, though admitting that during that time they have swallowed and 
digested numerous smaller concerns. Mr. Adams was inclined to consider 
the writing of term risks at discounted rates as one of the chief obstacles 
to profitable business. He advised the stock companies to get and hold 
the equipped risks which have gone to “all sorts of mongrels,’’ and then 


proceeded: 


My cures for the ailments that affect us and our business to-day are few and 
simple, but most practical. No more annexes, no more running mates, no more 
“cow-and-calf” business; one company under one management, all on an even 
footing, with equal chances. Single agency for each company. Have as many 
solicitors and “‘business getters” as you please, but confine the underwriting 
control to one central head, where judgment, character, experience and honest 
purpose prevail, then you will have very little trouble with rates and bad 
practices. Cease overhead writing. Protect your agent against outside aggres- 
sion, so far as your company is concerned. Take him into partnership with you 
and share with him the profits that accrue from his labor, his judgment, his 
experience and his discriminating acceptance and rejection of risks. eet your 
agent at least half way, and accord to him every possible encouragement and 
needed assistance in maintaining the American agency system. Let co-operation, 
not antagonism, characterize the treatment of the agent by the company. Walk 
and work “hand in hand” with your servant, the agent, who is as necessary to 
your success as is the labor of our country to its capital. The success of the 
company depends largely upon the faithfulness and judgment of the agent, and 
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to obtain the best possible results there must be a strong mutuality of interest 
and absolute reciprocal good faith. * * * 


H. A. Dike of Cedar Rapids, Ia., special agent for the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, contributed an essay upon the ‘Influence of the Adjuster 
Upon Underwriting,” a considerable portion of which is here given: 


* * * At no time are property values more dearly appreciated by the owner 
than after he has sustained a loss or damage by fire—especially when well insured. 
For this reason the position that an adjuster is placed in is one of the most im- 
portant in the field of underwriting, and his influence is probably more direct 
and effective than that of any person connected with the company. Occupying as 
he does the position of mediator and arbitrator between the insurance company 
and its patrons, he should be well gt to enter upon his duty fearlessly and 
with a full determination that equal-justice shall be the fruits of his labors under 
the conditions and provisions of the policy contract. He should possess that 
particular fitness for the work that in the performance of his duties he will 
realize the best results in the easiest possible mariner. Natural ability is always 
recognized as a chief requirement to the highest success in every walk of life, 
but this alone by no means will prove a guarantee of his qualification and fitness 
for this work, for how many there are possessing a bright mind that have made 
a failure as an adjuster, Industry, patience, tact, intelligent labor, honesty of 
purpose and a true and correct conception of his whole duty between man and 
man, all combine to form the most successful adjuster. * * * 


Mr. Dike spoke of some of the difficulties which adjusters are called upon 
to face, gave a smart rap at so-called adjusters—“‘professional guessers’’— 
and held that the only safe plan for the adjuster to follow is to confine 
himself to the terms of the contract, and be careful not to waive any of its 
provisions. In conclusion, he said: 


* * * Square, honorable dealing is bound to win, and the adjuster who does 
faithfully and earnestly apply himself to his work with a full determination that 
he will ascertain what is just and equitable under the policy contract between 
~- respective parties in interest, without regard to results, is doing his whole 
duty. 


An address upon “Fire Insurance Rate Agreements’’ was delivered by 
Heury,H. Putnam of Boston, in the course of which he said: 


Agreements among fire insurance companies to check competition. are some- 
what older than price-fixing associations in other lines of industry. So far as I 
am able to determine, the first attempt to agree upon rates was made in New 
York city as early as 1819 by eleven local companies of that city. We thus see that 
agreements to eliminate competition in fire insurance have existed in America 
for more than three-quarters of a century. A minute examination of the history 
of rate agreements, were it possible at this time, would show that the companies 
have practically been forced to eliminate competition on account of the con- 
flagration hazard, and that the main factor in bringing about uniform rates has 
been a desire to prevent insolvency. * * * 

The knowledge, common to us all, that rates are unequally apportioned, and 
that some classes are paying more than their actual cost and others less; that 
rates upon identical hazards are often inexplicably at variance, and that we 
cannot demonstrate to the public the basis upon which our rates are made is 
also knowledge not uncommonly known to the insured. And to this fact (coupled 
with natural prejudice against corporate interests, particularly when in combina- 
tion) we may ascribe the opposition to rate agreements. * = 

Anti-insurance legislation will continue until the cause of this public opposi- 
tion is removed. * f it cannot be met, I see but one conclusion, namely, 
that all attempts to regulate competition upon rates by agreement must be 
abandoned. ; 

Below will be found extracts from a paper entitled “Some Thoughts on 


the Premium Income,” by Carroll L. DeWitt, special agent Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The premium income is to the business of fire insurance what the Constitution 
of the United States is to the government—the foundation upon which the entire 
structure rests. If the premium income is sufficient in: volume and of a desirable 
character, the company is a success—otherwise the reverse; for no company, no 
matter how large or how much of an income from investments it may have, can 
or big continue in business any length of time unless the underwriting shows a 
proht. 


Mr. DeWitt discussed at length the adverse influence exerted on pre- 
mium income by local and special agents and adjusters who are lacking in 
tact and good judgment, and continued as follows: 


With all due and proper respect, I wish to close this paper with a few thoughts 
on what the home and department office management can do toward maintainin 
and increasing the premium income. In the correspondence between — an 
agent, the agent should be treated with proper consideration and respect. Short, 
snappy letters should be avoided, and if.a policy is canceled he should have a 
reason given for same. He should be treated as a man and as one who is in- 
terested in the general welfare of the company’s business; not as a mere ma- 
chine to do the unquestioned bidding of the powers that be. Fire insurance 
companies depend almost entirely upon the personal efforts of their management 
and field force to popularize the company. * * * I doubt very much if the 
expenditure entailed in the purchase of calendars and blotters really pays the 
company—except to satisfy the agent and his: customers that they are not being 
deprived of that which is rightfully theirs. * * But why stop there in the 
matter of advertising? Why would not careful, persistent advertising in news- 
papers and magazines and along other legitimate channels tend to popularize the 
company and create a demand for on ae ee It pays in the commercial world— 
then why not in the insurance world? * * * ost companies have advertise- 
ments in the various insurance journals. They should be continued—for they 
reach the agent and thereby benefit the company, but they do not reach, to any 
extent, the general public. Make the people familiar with the name and charac- 
ter of the company and create a demand for its policies, and by so doing the set- 
tlement of the much-mooted question as “to whom the business on the books of 
an agency belongs, the company or the agent,” will be taken out of the hands 
: — and placed where it rightfully belongs—in the hands of the holder of 

ne policy. 


H. N. Wood of Omaha, State agent for the North British and Mercantile, 
contributed a paper entitled ‘‘Idiosyncrasies of Fire Insurance,’’ which our 
Space limits preclude printing in full. He called attention to the variety 
of opinions concerning insurance, differing according to the point of view, 
paid an honorable tribute to the characters and successes of the patriarchs 
of the business, and then said: 


As compared with all those inspiring men of the years gone by, the present 
generation shines for its dauntless courage and push, which is not peculiar to 
our business, but seems to pervade the entire commercial world. For at present 
the successful man is the hustler,” and, from agent to manager, he who would 


seek recognition must demonstrate his ability as a “business getter.” This ruling 
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principle has had full sway for a number of years until we seem to have bred a 
climax which promises complete demoralization, to the verge of ruin, to the 
companies and to ourselves, and the cry of the hour is a demand for each of us 
to make of himself a ‘‘Moses” to lead us out of the wilderness, and to do so we 
must understand the cause of our troubles. To my mind, the chief sin is an 
almost insane demand for volume of premiums, while we buoyantly disclaim any 
responsibility for losses, which “must take care of themselves,” and rush madly on, 
overlooking in a measure expenses, thus tempting the elements to wipe dut what 
little vestige of profits for which the records of the past permit us to hope. This 
insatiable appetite for volume of business is a most prolific breeder of rege 
larities. It was this desire for volume which tempted certain companies to offer 
the agents extra remuneration for their services in directing business from its 
natural channels to their coffers, while the same agents professed complete 
loyalty to other companies whose favors to them should have warranted closer 
fidelity to their trust assumed when accepting their agencies. * = 


J. Frank Edmonds, resident secretary of the Commercial Union at Den- 
ver, Col., presented some ideas suggested by the question, ‘‘Does It Pay 
to be Good?” A part of his comments follow: 


I am not going to answer the conundrum contained in the title of my paper; 
neither is it my purpose to show the moral side of the question. I leave that to 
our ecclesiastical brethren and to the “‘still small voice,” trusting it is not too 
small and still to make itself heard. I hope to make some suggestions on a 
purely commercial basis: I may show that honesty is a commodity which can be 
bought and sold, and possibly I may argue that a permit should be issued for its 
use by those not accustomed to its power or influence. 

It is not difficult to find numerous instances of the profits to be derived from 
being bad. The Prodigal Son is a notable example, though not an entirely safe 
one to follow. It sometimes might happen that the wrong calf would be killed. 
The Empress of China has found badness a paying job, and so have—well, I 
was going to give examples of insurance men whom it has paid to be bad, but 
I do not wish to mention the names of living men—for obvious reasons; and I 
find, upon reading their obituaries, that the dead were all good. . 

Let us assume, then, that the moral laws which govern the insurance world are 
the same as those by which men outside of that world are supposed to square 
their conduct. Does it pay in dollars and cents to obey these laws? 

Does it Pay the local agent? I begin with him because he is the foundation of 
insurance. e is the capital of the business. There is a good deal of him, too. 
If all sorts and conditions of men keep on going into the insurance business 
there will soon be no one left to insure, and we shall be in the condition of those 
islanders of whom Dr. Johnson tells that they made a very precarious living by 
taking in each other’s washing. The local agent cannot be classed as a unit. 
There are as many kind of local agents as there are of special agents or man- 
agers. Yes, more. The local agent is often a creature of circumstance. In a 
certain Colorado town there is a successful local agent of one of our largest 
companies who told me recently how he happened to start this man in busi- 
ness. The special agent had just succeeded in securing his supplies from an 
agent who had shown his cunelability, both in reports and remittances. He was 
leaving town, satisfied to regain possession of his company’s property. On reach- 
ing the station he found he must wait some time for the next train, so he con- 
cluded to get shaved. The barber whose shop he happened to visit, following the 
precedents of his profession, began to talk. His conversation revealed the fact 
that he owned a dwelling in the town, as well as the furniture and fixtures of his 
shop. The special agent, following the precedents of his profession, began to 
figure on getting these risks plus as many more as the barber might control. 
Result, the supplies captured from the delinquent agent were deposited in the 
barber shop and its owner appointed the local agent for the Great and Only 
Insurance Company, a kind of insurance learned-while-you-wait transaction. 
Thus, a barber by profession becomes a fire insurance agent by accident. 

Another, who is to-day manager of one of our strong companies, tried for 
months to secure the agency of good, bad and indifferent companies. He had 
made up his mind to become an insurance agent and had applied for nearly every 
company in THe Spectator Chart. From some he had received polite—very 
polite—letters telling him that their present representative was satisfactory, or 
that his application had been referred to their special agent, who would doubtless 
= on him in due time, or that the company was not doing business in his 

tate. 

One day a gentleman, whom he has never seen since, came into his office and 
announced his appointment as agent of the American Flag Insurance Com- 
pany. He told the —— that he did not remember having applied for this 
company, though no doubt he had done so, and _ asked the reason for this ap- 
pointment. The reply was: “In a conversation with the two local agents of this 
town I find they seem to be so anxious to keep you out of the business and 
speak of you in such unfriendly and uncomplimentary terms that I believe you are 
hout bad enough to make a good insurance agent, and for this reason have 
decided to appoint you.” * * * 

In preparation for my subject, I asked several local agents if they found that it 
pays to be good. The first one denied liability, said he had never tried it. An- 
other one answered: ‘Well, I suppose the man who is always straight is layin 
up treasures in heaven, but the returns are slow.” The next one per “When f 
strictly observe the rules of sos underwriting I get the approval of my com- 
petitors, I get the respect of the community and I get left.”” The fourth re- 
plied: “It pays to be pee myself; a man who loves himself always has his 
affection returned. and I do not take any stock in the passing of the local agent— 
I never pass anything.” The fifth man was one who has been in the local busi- 
ness for thirty-five years, and he speaks with the authority of long experience. 
These are his words: “I fear that it often does not pay to be good if we look 
only at immediate results. We have fallen on evil days and the temptations are 
great to disregard rules, promises and correct practices.- Premiums are desirable, 
and we are apt to extend our views and look through glasses colored for the 
occasion, which used in looking at others’ faults would reflect a different hue. 
We are apt to be affected by our surroundings, but the strong man is he who 
rules circumstances and creates his own environments. The rate cutting, rebating 
and all their kindred evils are not only bad morals, but they are bad political 
economy. They mean demoralization and financial ruin to-day just as they did 
on the Pacific Coast in 1896. I find that it does not pay to misrepresent matters 
of any kind to the companies, either as to rates, forms of policies, valuation, 
occupancy or reliability of-the insured. I have learned that it is only a matter of 
time until companies check me up and place me on the unreliable list, depriving 
me of the standing with them which enables the local agent to get business ac- 
commodations so essential to an_agency.” * * * 

Would not the —_ agent often find it would pay to make closer inspection 
of risks, instead of simply going to see if the risk is still there? Perhaps even 
the all-seeing eye of the special agent ~~ be mistaken about the exact con- 
tents of a building viewed from the sidewalk or carriage. I have heard of spe- 
cials who make inspections in the agent’s office by a method known among 
Christian scientists as absent treatment. It is said to be effective and easy. 

Does the special agent think that an excessive salvage pays when it comes home 
to roost in the form of a valued-policy law? 

Does it pay the special agent to Jet his large, round voice be heard in the 
hotel rotundas, railroad trains or other public rT boasting of some shrewd 
trick which he has employed in settling a loss? I believe that much of the oppo- 
sition to insurance companies is caused in this manner, and the outside world is 
apt to be influenced by this kind of talk. As a matter of fact, all reputable com- 

anies try to make settlements upon an equitable basis, giving rather than taking 
rom an honest claimant. * * : 

Does the manager find that it pays to be good? I suppose he must, because h 
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is never anything else. In a paper read before this association last year Mr. 
Garrett Brown unjustly insinuated that the manager does not agree with the 
poet who calls consistency a jewel. The manager knows that consistency is a 
jewel, but he is unselfish and willing to let the other fellow wear it in his 
crown. * * 

I realize, of course, that no one present to-day is guilty of any of the lapses 
from virtue which we have discussed. They are all committed by _ one 
whose generic name is the “other fellow,’”? and whose office is difficult 
to locate. He believes that it takes two to make a_ bargain, but 
only one to keep it. He has traveled in a circle so long that he has 
forgotten, if he ever knew, the geometric axiom that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points. It would be a waste of time to talk 
to him if he were here, for his only idea of repentance is a determination not 
to get caught again. I believe that he sometimes deceives himself about the 
purity of his intentions. It is a pretty good plan to “know thyself,” even if the 
knowledge must be kept a dead secret. * * * 

The latter-day standards in all.departments of life are apt to be gauged by the 
one test of success. It is said that to-day nobody inquires by what road you 
came if you only get there. Some of you have traveled the road to success and 
have arrived. Some of you are still on the way. Does it pay to be good? 

A paper on ‘New Ccnditions and Hazards of Manufacturing Plants,” 
written by C. A. McCotter, inspector for the Millers National of Chicago, 
was, in part, as follows: 

Physical Hazard.—* * * In the physical hazard we have passed from the 
simple machine, largely worked by hand, to the complicated mechanism, but of 
heavier build and subject to more vibration, higher speed and greater pressure. 
Instead of the home-made gudgeon and rigid wood bearing with no oil reservoir, 
we have the steel shaft and the self-oiling oscillating journal. The tallow and 
grease lubricants have been replaced by the refined mineral oils. From the power 
transmission by vertical shaft, gears and friction, we have passed to the belt and 
rope, and already are changing to the compressed air and electric motor. While 
water and steam are still the main sources of power, with an increasing use of 
electricity and heat engines, the working efficiency has been doubled in the past 
thirty years, and with this has come a great increase in energy and speed. In 
1880 the pressure used in marine engines did not exceed seventy-five pounds per 
square inch, while now it reaches 150 to 200 pounds. - 2 

The chemist has been equally active in the production of and utilization of 
heat, the movement and storage of liquids, the handling and pulverizing of solids. 
A better understanding of the chemistry of heat, particularly as to the develop- 
ment and control of temperatures, has, perhaps, caused the greatest advance in 
our resources. * * * In the process of the chemist, in making and unmaking 
combinations of the elements, are probably to be found the chief future problems 
of the underwriter; simplified by a less proportion of fires from friction, but 
complicated by the greater dangers from ignition and spontaneous combustion. 
The underwriter who twenty-five years ago hesitated to permit a few gallons of 
gasoline has now, under the evolution of manufacturing processes, to consider 
chemical fire hazards never before encountered in the business of insur- 
ance, = * * 

Selection and Inspection.—Neglect of property, call it interested carelessness if 
you wish, is one of the main causes of losses. On an uncertain venture or de- 
creased income any man will neglect repairs and practice economies which will 
lead to physical defects and neglect of protection, and thereby increase of 
hazards and losses. An inspection of a risk will generally reveal in the physical 
condition the industrial status of the moral hazard under which it is working. 
* * * QOn an increasing business the owner is as alert to the fire hazard and its 
prevention as the underwriter. On a questionable future the alertness lies with 
the underwriter, and nowhere else, as he seeks his own profit in accepting the 
risk and the premium. * * * 

In the past, the fire insurance interest has been inclined to take conditions 
as found with little attention to differences in risks or change in business 
methods. Its broad mantel has been thrown too much over the old as a 
burden to the new, but within the insurance ranks and with the experience 
gathered there should be a force which will mold the fire underwriting interests 
to any new conditions and hazards and guard the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of our grand country in this or any land. 


F. V. Brown of the Minneapolis firm of Brown, Reed, Merrill & Buffing- 
ton, lawyers, contributed an essay on ‘National Supervision and National 


Insurance Corporations,’’ from which the following extracts are made: 


It is a remarkable fact that the business of making and selling contracts of 
indemnity against the misfortunes of fire should find itself at this age of the 


world subject to more rigid and infinitely more burdensome supervision and ~ 


regulation than any other business or traffic in which men are engaged. Even 
more surprising does this fact become when it is understood that such super- 
vision is in no degree attributable to the claim on any hand that the business 
is or ever has been in the least measure perilous to public morals, health or 
well being. * a 

One would think, on examining the insurance codes of some States that they 
had been devised by some Kiplingized lawmaker, for the burden of their song 
is “‘Pay, pay; pay.”’ The statutes of the different States proceed with such utter 
abandon in their reckless provisions for payment that it is not surprising that 
some astute legislator caused to be appended to the valued-policy law of Minne- 
sota the thoughtful proviso that in no event shall the company be compelled to 
pay more than the amount mentioned in its policy. * * * One can imagine 
the glow of conscious pride in his own rectitude that filled this honest law- 
maker’s breast when he insisted on having that provision tacked onto a law which 
provides that an insured shall inevitably reap the benefit of his successful attempt 
to deceive the insurance company with regard to the value of his build- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown directed attention to the great variance of laws, and their 
construction, in the different States, showing that the same word or ex- 
pression in one State meant one thing, and in another State it had quite 


another meaning. 


*It is almost universally recognized that commercial enterprises can best be 
conducted under a common management and that many great and needless wastes 
are thereby prevented. Experience likewise has taught that this economy 
results not only in increasing the profit of the producer, but at the same time has 
reduced the cost to the consumer. But the right to make and maintain uniform 
rates of premium for insurance rests upon a higher ground, being that of simple 
justice to the purchaser and of necessity to the capital invested in the business. 
It will not be necessary to more than allude to the necessity for uniformity in 
rates to prevent utter demoralization of business; as Mr. Dean points out, even 
the companies that refuse to maintain any sort of an organization to promote 
uniformity of rates freely use the rates established by organizations maintained 


by others. * * * 


Cases are cited and decisions quoted tending to show the improbability, 
under present circumstances, of the passage of such a bill as Mr. Platt’s, 
providing for national supervision of insurance, and Mr. Brown continues: 


So it seems to the writer that any attempt to regulate the business by any such 
nteans as the Platt bill must necessarily be futile, because it has been finally and 
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conclusively settled by the court of last resort that no part of the business is 
interstate commerce, and because, further, the great bulk of the business is and 
always will be transacted wholly within the several States. Not only do the laws 
of most of the States require the contract to be wholly made within the State, 
but the very nature of the business, so far as fire insurance is concerned, im- 
peratively demands it. * * * 

The deduction to be drawn from the situation, we think, is that the only meas- 
ure of relief at all fit or adequate is a measure which will prescribe uniform 
laws for the regulation of the business in all the States, a single system of ex- 
amination and licensing and a uniform regulation by Congress of the terms upon 
which the companies may be permitted to do business in all the States. No one 
of these remedies will be sufficient or at all acceptable, it seems to me, without 
the others, and it appears plain that none of them can be attained without a 
change in our fundamental law; in short, an amendment to the Constitution. 


A paper on ‘‘The Modern Trend of Co-operation in the Insurance Busi- 
ness,’’ was contributed by John P. Hubble, Western general agent for the 
Greenwich, a portion of which is as follows: 


A philosopher has said: ‘The whole crux of civilization seems to me to lie in 
the fact that the savage does what is best for himself, and the civilized man 
what is best for humanity at large. Government is but a great, mutual insurance 


society against human selfishness.” 
* * * * ae La 


Insurance is a by-product of commercial advancement. It manufactures and 
initiates nothing, yet its protecting and sustaining hand is extended to every linc 
of mechanics, trade and finance. Its inception and growth are marked with as 
strong a contrast in the different periods as that of society in the two eras above 
cited, with this essential difference, that it has made history by decades, instead 
of centuries. 

Those old speculators sitting around the tables in Lloyd’s coffee house made 
wagers with merchants and shipowners as to whether a vessel and its cargo 
would safely make the voyage. They had no tariff schedules or classification 
tables to govern them, but they builded wiser than they knew. Under the 
benign influence of their protection commerce and ship owning were transferred 
from the realm of speculation to that of legitimate and sound business venture. 
This was the hunting-club era of insurance. * * * 

The second period dates from the organization of the first association by com- 
panies, and through an exchange of opinion a uniform tariff was evolved, which, 
though crude, as measured by present standards, was really a great stride for- 
ward. This was so recent as to be within the life of men on this floor. The nexi 
step was to evolve a machine to collect these tariffs, and State and local boards 
were formed. Like all human institutions, at first, the company organization was 
imperfect. It was, however, of great value, being founded upon the correct basic 
principle, co-operation, and became permanent as mutual confidence was estab- 
lished. Its mistakes are now apparent, because, as we all know, our hindsight 
is so much clearer than our foresight. We point out these mistakes in a friendly 
way in order to hasten their undoing. We may sum up its errors in the word 
“secrecy,” and attribute its failure to accomplish all that was desired of it to its 
lack of taking the local agents and the public into its confidence. * * Our 
awakening from our fancied security has been rude. It has been brought about 
by the roar of hostile verdicts of juries, tirades from the press, and legislation 
that have‘*well nigh driven insurance capital from some of the most fertile fields 
in our fair land. The lesson has been dearly bought, but it is worth all it has 
cost us, because to-day we see the thinking underwriter, no matter what his 
position.may be, aiding and encouraging the local agents’ associations all over 
the country and doing all that he can to hasten the specialization of the different 
branches for the conduct of our business. The most encouraging sign of the 
times to-day is the local agents’ association. It stands for the same purpose that 
association of companies represent. It is the sure preventive of that relic of 
barbarism—the rate war. A compact body of agents striking hands with a loyal 
association of companies will remove the barriers that now block our onward 
march. The greatest burden the business has to bear to-day is hostile and retro- 
active legislation. All this goes back to the premium payer, although it is im- 
possible with the present lights for him to see it, and it is for the local agents’ 
association to turn the searchlight so that he who runs may read. Sal 

We have now arrived at that period in the evolution when, to go further, we 
must be supported by a compact body of agents and a friendly public sentiment. 

We must specialize our work in order to reduce the cost of our protection. To 
the alarmist I would say, there is work for all of us, * . 

Let me say to the special agent who looks with apprehension upon an adjust- 
ment bureau and with alarm upon the report of the expert inspector, that he may 
dismiss his fears, and while to-day he is called upon at a moment’s notice to ad- 
just a loss, appoint a new agent, inspect a risk or collect a balance, it takes no 
prophetic eye to see the day when he will be permitted to select that branch o/ 
the business most congenial to him and be given the time and opportunity to 
perfect himself therein. 

We should remember that insurance enters into the cost and selling price of 
every article of manufacture and consumption, and is as much a necessity as the 
railroad or telegraph. No other avocation offers such an inviting field for every 
phase of human temperament. In this country, entrammeled by precedent, we 
have invited and received many theories, we have tried them in the crucible of 
experience and obtained many golden truths. These we will keep, and though 
some have been zealously guarded by their owners, they will be added to the 
common store, for already we have schedules upon certain classes made up from 
the combined experience of a number of companies. These will be multiplied 
by the intelligent industry of men who are devoting their time to the good of 
all, and ere long modern co-operation will give us a rate we can explain and 
the public understand. Then with a woleet corps of teachers in the agents’ 
association, we will soon have an enlightened public sentiment which will repeal 
the laws that now do hamper us so. 7s 


H. H. Friedley, superintendent of the loss department of the Royal of 
Chicago, read a paper on ‘“‘The Consequential Damage Problem—A Prac- 


tical Solution.” Excerpts from it are given below: 


* * * The New York standard policy ‘‘insures against all direct loss or dam- 
age by fire except as hereinafter provided.’”? You will note that this is a positive 
proposition followed immediately by an exception. A number of these exceptions 
follow, among which ‘‘that the company shall not be liable for loss occasioned by 
the interruption of business, manufacturing process or otherwise beyond the 
actual value destroyed by fire.” It would appear at first glance that this pro- 
vision without question or equivocation limited the loss to the actual value de- 
stroyed by fire; that it.excluded every form of consequential damage, however 
caused, and limited the company’s liability to the property value destroyed. 
But we know too well by daily practice that no such narrow confines are thrown 
around the contract. Damages by water, falling buildings, freezing after removal, 
etc., are very properly and without question paid for. If the company of its own 
motion is to step_beyond the limit of liability implied by a reasonable construc- 
tion of the clear conditions of the policy, who is to fix the limit? * * * 


After discussing the various plans heretofore suggested for overcoming 
the difficulties in this connection, and pointing out their weak spots, Mr. 


Friedley continued: 


_ These refrigerating processes have come to stay, and all conditions and hazards 
incident thereto must be recognized by the underwriter. My contention is that 
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the companies should at once prepare either a special policy or an indorsement 
provided for the assumption of liability for damages to the stock indicated in the 
exemption clause, and charge a good, round, sufficient rate for it. My preference 
would be for putting an exemption clause on the one policy and then writing 
a separate policy and definitely and explicitly assuming liability for loss to 
stock by destruction of refrigerating plant. If the insured does not wish to pay 
this additional proper rate, then insist upon the exemption condition being 
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added to the policy contract, thereby definitely and distinctly fixing the hazard 
insured against. e's 

With these facts staring us in the face and with millions at risk upon such 
planis, I believe it net only to be good common sense to set before the insuring 
public a contract modified and pod plain, harmonizing with the new conditions 
arising, but also, as successful and progressive business men, to seize the oppor- 
tunity to make a profit out of a business that has heretofore been writtensat a loss. 





. 


Annual Statements of British Fire Insurance Companies. 
THE following table gives the home office statements for the year ending January 1, 1900, of the British fire insurance companies doing business in 


the United States: 
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| | 
| | = , l | 
PAO «Soca ucuwwxcesnenks ae beweil dncuns daca wube | $2,750,000 $4,861,775 | $2,686,425 $1,300,185 $929,630 48.4 34.6 | 83.0 
Fo ee Rear ie ers ere Aree her errr ere pier eee rey | 720,000 2,372,075 2,080,146 1,307,106 714,545 62.8 34.3 97.1 
CAECUM oi tastaadcosnsawesiausasndesesaveaddegenes | 537,500 2,539,525 1,898,680 1,229,470 696,065 64.8 36.7 101.5 
COmmnereial RIOR coc oie ies ic kenracwacius cencagure cde | 1,250,000 ,139,055 5,748,471 3,391,770 1,886,825 59.0 32.8 91.8 
TINDOMGE cactsd ciadns xc edie eensoce daees cceesaomeaaeey | 1,500,000 6,663,615 3,321,230 2,019,190 1,191,285 60.8 35.9 96.7 
RNIN oo cd ca canna, ens punine tamed o sd edae casenn ee 1,364,930 1,276,250 3,372,711 2,493,310 1,308,371 73.9 38.8 112.7 
Law Union and Crown 1,866,800 1,487,910 890 97,020 268,665 49.7 33.6 83.3 
BiGiractacencthet bueddoauoK'e saocusaddceties te deen seat 069 504,710 1,116,217 719,502 395,761 64.4 35.4 99.8 
Liverpool and London and Globe.................. | 1,228,200 17,062,310 7,545,190 4,969,910 2,688,980 65.8 35.6 101.4 
RGsGOte GG) DOMOMSNIEG. ica s cc wce cc uveccue ss cicecmanus 1,063,750 5,538,100 4,296,041 2,248,756 1,505,795 53.4 35.8 89.2 
EGHUGtAAMMEEIIOE! Jac Gat ceased ccckc eke wsa ne eeenees 2,241,375 5,754,610 1,925,125 1,055,370 687,895 54.8 35.7 90.5 
Manchester ........ Waiat cine d6s eRe eo eR BR MEA AMAL is 1,000,000 2,928,780 4,637,105 2,969,805 1,630,415 64.0 35.1 99.1 
INARI howd ted ca Sa wenacc ouatnd ydlovke nce 1 ouSrua vee ees 500,000 541,875 1,889,960 1,284,250 495,165 67.9 31.4 99.3 
North British and Mercantile. 2... 6.6 ccicvcccccesincy 3,487,500 10,722,552 7,232,605 4,652,230 2,456,335 64.3 33.9 98.2 
Notthefir ASSUSanee 6.505 csi cock ceccescceuieeedeaees 1,500,000 7,415,200 3,545,950 2,016,105 1,227,615 56.9 34.6 91.5 
INGRUMN RII. Sn fo scseide est nccntesenicanceduanae nas 660,000 6,149,150 4,807,79 2,997,190 1,658,205 62.3 34.5 96.8 
Delage atc nace oh ec tea sould ioc anucead ene anew nden the | 1,360,320 { 2,195,450 3,620,185 2,646,585 1,192,930 73.1 32.7 105.8 
PHGIRET ada Aa oiclsie cu eae kiss ddlusaldexCeceees as whewk tas j 1,344,400 6,443,885 5,938,025 3,892,695 1,858,305 65.4 31.3 96.7 
ROWAD tasiscctices cc siasicnsctmanevsdagemuss secedgpesicacune 1,878,510 17,548,020 10,132,767 6,315,282 3,528,393 62.3 34.8 97.1 
ROUGE EP MCUSNEE ce ccccus bs cenasnnecncwtcacvvonsasese | 3,446,100 4,566,215 2,167,540 1,192,540 716,480 55.0 33.0 88.0 
| 
500,000 822,390 905,885 632,230 307,375 69.7 33.9 103.6 
1,500,000 2,967,535 2,709,960 1,866,825 934,053 68.9 34.4 103.3 
350,000 279,900 397,860 229,747 160,795 57.7 40.4 108.1 
‘ | 600,000 11,054,188 5,138,185 3,079,955 1,811,760 59.9 35.3 95.2 
UTIGID  AREONOEE. (a otleilse sp ducts cawrascicthesdecscaunes | 900,000 2,422,320 3,132,260 2,015,305 1,044,495 64.3 33.3 97.6 
| 
* Owns Reading Fire. yj Includes accident department. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Life and [liscellaneous Companies. 


THE following figures are compiled from returns made to -the Georgia. 


Insurance Department and from other sources for the six months ending 
June 30, 1900, and are supplementary to those published September 13. 


Lire CoMPANIES. 
































NAME. Assets, Surplus. | Income. | — 
American iil ak ico $ 199,998 $151,698 | $186 000 $188,124 
llinateiDhleks.2c.00c.<.osustas ox 198,352 118,352 | 95,095 94,815 
National, U.S. Ajcccc.-..ccccca.ss| 240 1,104,983 205,981 232,906 
Phoenix Mutual...........--.------| 12,718,744 530,000 1,275,504 1,074,099 
Provident Savings. .. ...-.--------| 3,633,813 543,799 | 1,637,164 1,285,471 
State Life of Indiana.---.......-.-- 541,981 225,479 297 921 203,605 
Sul Of @gie@esceccscccsis cuscces 9,893,100 431,362 | 1,169,699 663,068 
\IIscELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Net - Disburse- 
NAME. Assets. Surplus. | Incom iene: 

Zoe ie nee | ree tees 2 
\merican Credit Indemnity--.----- | $429,215 | $268,826 | $248,402 $234,729 
Union Casualty and Surety... - a 479,542 310,958 | 183,927 221,895 











Boards of Arbitration Suggested. 
fOLLOWINGsome comments upon the difficulty of proving insurance claims 
brought about by the Hoboken and Galveston disasters, in the course of 
which it cited the case of a barge load of grain which was supposed to 
have been towed to the North German wharf, but which was never heard 
of afterward, the New York Times makes this suggestion: 


This suggests the inquiry whether a scheme of voluntary arbitration in 
connection with unproved or disputed insurance claims could not with 
great advantage to the companies and the public be developed by the Na- 
tional organizations representing these great interests. Such boards of ar- 
bitration would bring expert knowledge and trained judgment to bear upon 
every question of proof of loss and valuation of property, and would be 
uninfluenced by the considerations which might prompt a’ company con- 
fronted by inconvenient claims to be captious or hypercritical in dealing 
with its customers. While protecting the insurance interest in all proper 
Ways against fraudulent claims, they would be in a position to hold the 
companies up to their responsibilities and put an end to carping and 
haggling which does the insurance interest more harm than heavy losses. 


Most policyholders would willingly submit their disputed claims to such 
boards, since it would save time and expense and insure substantial justice 
to all in interest. The right of subsequent appeal to the courts would al- 
ways exist, but it is probable that the results of arbitration would be 
confirmed in most instances, if not by the trial courts, at least by those 
to which appeal might be taken. In a very large proportion of insurance 
suits no question of fraud or crime, committed or intended, arises. They - 
present cases calling for an equitable adjustment of conflicting rights and 
interests, which can be much better arbitrated than litigated. The plan 
is one which merits consideration. 








MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 
—It is reported that the Connecticut Mutual and the Massachusetts Mutual 
will apply for admission to Louisiana in the near future. 


—Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chicago, is also 
president of the National League of Republican Clubs, and is taking a very active 
part in the present political campaign. 

—Secretary Tatlock of the Actuarial Society of America announces that the 
sessions of the society’s fall meeting will be held at the “Arena,” 41 West Thirty- 
first street, New York, on Thursday and Friday, October 25 and 26. : 

—The Equitable Life has issued a neat folder giving election returns, with 
pictures of the Republican and Democratic candidates for President and Vice- 
President, with statistics of the Presidential vote from 1824 to 1896, inclusive. 

—William H. Edwards, captain of last year’s Princeton football ‘team, is now 
connected with Prosser & Homans, managers of the Equitable Life, at 173 

3roadway, New York. He is upon the special agency staff of the company. 

—The well-known firm of Trezevant, Cochran & Beaumont will represent the 
Home Life in the Texas field, with headquarters at Dallas. Frank A. Beaumont, 
who recently entered the firm, has represented the Home in the above territory 
for some time past. 


—M. F. Connell, since his connection with the Mutual Life of New York in its 
Northern Ohio agency at Toledo, a period of less than a month, has written 
$50,000 of business. This shows that Mr. Connell is now located with the proper 
company for him to represent. 


—On another page John V. Fox, 108 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., announces 
his business of life insurance loans and investments. Mr. Fox is the most 
extensively engaged of any one in his city in the business of loaning on policies. 
it being estimated that he does ninety per cent of the whole. 

—Insurance men have probably figured that the National Life of the U. S. A. 
was heavily hit by the Galveston disaster, owing to the large Texas business 
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secured from the Iowa Life. Such, however, is not the case, as the National had 
but three policies in force on residents of the stricken city, and two of the policy- 
holders have been heard from. 

—James W. Graves, manager of the Germania Life for Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, has had the District of Columbia added to his territory, and takes charge 
of the office in Washington October 1, where he will spend a part of each month, 
though still retaining his office in Richmond, Va., as headquarters. 


—R. E. Sackett, secretary of the National Life, U. S. of A., has been made 
general manager, in addition to his former position. He will have charge of the 
company during the absence of President Mabie, whose duties as vice-president 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life will probably take much of his time. 


At the annual meeting of the Bankers Life Association of St. Paul, held early 
in the present month, T. R. Palmer, a leading attorney of the Northwest, was 
elected president, succeeding Cortland M. Taylor, resigned. Mr. Palmer’s ap- 
pointment is regarded as a particularly strong one, as he is thoroughly equipped 
for his duties, having acted as counsel for the company in the past, and possess- 
ing a wide experience in the business of life insurance. The financial statement 
submitted at the meeting, being its twentieth, was the best in its history, showing 
total cash assets of $921,877, with liabilities of only $28,000, being for death losses 
in process of adjustment, and for which proofs had not been received. On 
September 1 the Bankers Life had $19,292,500 insurance in force. C. B. Bradley, 
well known in fire insurance circles of Chicago, has been appointed to do special 
work for the company in the Northwest. , 


Fire Insurance Notes. - 

—Jackson, Miss., is on the verge of a rate war. 

—National of Allegheny has been admitted to Ohio. 

—Magdeburg of New York has been admitted to Ohio. 

—Wichita (Kan.) local agents are agitating the passage of a fire marshal law by 
the legislature. 

—M. A. Shumard & Co. of Dallas, Tex., last week resigned the general 
agency of the Glens Falls. 


—The new Gamewell fire alarm system at New Orleans will be put into 
operation about October 1. 


—Two fire insurance agents at Greenville, S. C., are forming a new mutual 
company, with a capital of $25,000. 

—Frank A. Meinel of the Western department of the Orient of Hartford will 
hereafter be known as “agency superintendent.” 


—Johnson & Higgins of New York have contributed, through the Chamber of 
Commerce, $500 for the relief of the Galveston sufferers. 


—John B. McDonald, for eleven years special agent of the Hartford for Florida 
and Georgia, has resigned, and has entered the firm of Perdue & Egleston. 

—The German of Freeport, Ill., through its general agents, M. A. Shumard & 
Co. of Dallas, Tex., has subscribed $1000 toward the Galveston relief fund. 


—Underwriters in Philadelphia are still restless about the water mains in the 
city, and another advance in rates in the congested district is likely unless present 
conditions are soon improved. 


—Richard A. Napier and Napoleon Picard of Chicago have formed a partner- 
ship, to be know as Napier & Picard. They have been appointed Cook county 
managers of the Delaware of Philadelphia. 


—James W. McElroy has been appointed assignee of the Baltimore firm of Ash- 
bridge & Co., insurance agents and brokers. The Palatine will be handled by J. 
Ramsay Barry & Co., as sole agents, and Spear & Burbank will take the Citizens 
of Pittsburg. 


—The following officers have been elected for the ensuing year by the West 
Virginia Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, held at Wheeling on the 
lith: President, W. S. Foose; vice-presidents, W. D. Paden and F. E. Nichols; 
secretary and treasurer, A. F. Faulkner of Wheeling. 


—Galveston returns indicate that only about $10,000 was involved in cyclone in- 
surance. The foreign shipping loss is estimated at $700,000. Governor Sayres 
estimates the property loss at $20,000,000 in the stricken district, and, although no 
close marine figures are as yet stated, American marine underwriters figure their 
losses will exceed the revenue from all business in the Southwestern section. 


—The new Birmingham firm, composed of George Whatley and J. M. Lawrence, 
doing business as Whatley & Lawrence, have secured the agency of German of 
Freeport. 

—A prominent marine underwriter is quoted as saying: ‘Marine insurance has 
been about as disastrous as fire insurance during the recent months, and we are 
disturbed at the outlook. It is in summer that we generally make money, and 
unless a Southern hurricane sweeps up the coast we do not expect many acci- 
dents. We make up then for the fall and winter losses when navigation is un- 
certain. We have had a great many marine casualties this season. The record 
shows a greater number of steamers and sailing ships stranded, lost, or wrecked 
in port than for several years past.” 


—Recommended percentages of increases in rates to produce premiums five 
per cent in excess of actual insurance cost, as calculated by The Union’s com- 
mittee on unprofitable classes: Almshouses, thirty-seven per cent; box factories, 
fifty; boot and shoe factories, fifty-three; bakeries, sixty-seven; bookbinderies, 
thirty-five; carriage shops, twenty-three; canneries, fifty-six; cotton mills, ninety; 
coffee and spice mills, ninety; distilleries, thirty-three; wholesale drugs, fifty-one 
electric light and power plants, sixteen; elevators, fifty; flour and grist mills, 
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sixty-five; chair factories, thirty-five; glass works, forty-three; hotels, seventy; 
machine shops, sixty-four; merchandise (wholesale), forty-five; merchandise (re- 
tail and unprotected), sixty-eight; oil mills, seventy; packing houses, sixty-nine; 
paper mills, sixty-five; paint works, sixty; planing mills, sixty; saw mills, fifty- 
one; school houses, forty-one; terra cotta works, fifty; tobacco and cigar fac- 
tories, fifty-four; theatres, forty-one; tobacco in warehouses, ninty-nine, and 
woolen mills, forty-one. 





7 ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

—The Standard favors us with a neatly bound copy of Volume XLVI., covering 
the first six months of this year, for which we extend thanks. 

—The papers and transactions-of the May meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America have been printed and are now available in complete form. 

—The Southern Insurance Directory for 1900-1901 is out, and in place of the 
usual “Hints to Agents” it this year contains a ‘‘Guide to Fire Insurance,” in- 
cluding details, by companies, of the assets and liabilities, with analyses of the 
underwriting results of the year 1899. The Directory is issued quite promptly, 
notwithstanding the fact that its sponsor, The Vindicator Publishing Company of 
New Orleans, was forced out of its office by fire recently. 


Agency Changes and Appointments. 

Fire.—Willard A. Martindale & Co. and Lewis B. Sander, Grand Rapids agents 
of the Potomac; James A. Edds & Co., Pekin, IIl., agent of the Westchester; 
Miss Fannie Shaw, Pekin, agent of the Lion; Howard H. Bundy, Cleveland agent 
of the Hartford; C. F. Sander & Co., Toledo agent of the Indemnity; Albert R. 
Davis, Cleveland, agent of the London Assurance; John R. Farley & Son, Cin- 
cinnati, agents of the Norwich Union; Clifford A. Palmer, Marietta, O., agent of 
the Sun; E. J. McClintock, Detroit, agent of the Eureka F. and M.; Spooner & 
Hall, Grand Rapids, agent of the Fidelity; Buerkle & Lerman succeed Spencer 
& Son as Sandusky, O., agents of the Continental; W. B. Maxson, Cleveland, 
agent of the Adtna; Albert G. Stewart, Rockford, O., agent of the Adtna; Mrs. 
E. M. Dunlap, Cincinnati, agent of the Continental; P. J. Magly & Son, Colum- 
bus, agents of the Detroit F. and M.; Harry Gillespie, Dayton, and James H. 
Hatch & Son, Piqua, agents of the Fidelity Fire; F. S. Hamlin, agent of Caledonia 
at Haverhill, Mass.; William W. French, agent of Farmers of York in Gloucester, 
Mass.; F. W. Broadhead, Salem, Mass., Firemans Fund; Callender & Co. succeed 
C. M. Brown & Co. as Peoria (Ill.) agents of the Magdeburg; John M. Stewart, 
Decatur, Ind., agent of American Central; Murray & Wolff, Laporte, Ind., agent 
of the Prussian National; A. B. Carter & Co., Indianapolis, agent of the Spring 
Garden. 











TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION, 


—Acting on information supplied by H. H. Klayer, and at the special. request 
of the company, Superintendent Van Cleave of Illinois is about to examine the 
books at the Cincinnati office of the Adtna of Hartford, to ascertain whether taxes 
have been properly paid or not. 

—The examination of the Traders Fire of New York, as of December 31, 1899, 
just completed by the New York Insurance Department, shows differences in 
comparison with items of the company’s statement as filed, as follows: 


Departnient’s Company’s 
Item report statement 
Cash in bank..... clap erate ate ING. sialula Minin srayaie ovis Wailer ow sisterere Not ascertained $4,680 
OUITHARING GHPERNAINGS 5 oc 6 sis vccscdiscciheceesccceseves $84,838 123,795 
ORBEA TOEBON Ss 66:c a.0.5056 sss veisicne ceases einese ease 83,340 44,812 
RIBRERCG DOPOIIIB sinc occic oie eveccvvbsiceeseeceres 199,068 79,122 
Die Rae Tet E so ico cies See cheb oie cb costes vewee 20,730 3,771 
PRCE RBI c iis sce os's ceive nine sans ce vbaentebeas cnceneces arate 10,818 
Impairment ..... EC re Shansdibesipreenaniceess 198,819 


Superintendent Hendricks has, in accordance with sections 611 and 614 of the 
Penal Code, brought the matter to the attention of the District Attorney of New 
York County, supplying the latter with certified copies of all the documents in 
the premises necessary for the beginning of criminal proceedings thereunder. 








Figencyp Wants. 





VERY LIBERAL CONTRACT AND PERMANENT 
position will be given a reliable and experienced man as man- 
ager of desirable territory in the state of Washington with head- 

quarters in one of the best cities in the state—where the company is well 


established, North Pacific Department 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila. 
SHERMAN & HARMON, General Agents, 
Portland, Oregon. 











CATALOGUE OF 


INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS, 
Sent on receipt of five cents in stamps. 
’ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 William Street, NEW YORK 


. 
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Insurance Hdjusters, 





Higencp Wants. 











ESTABLISHED 1860, 
ENRY A. LANDGRAFF & CO., 


ADJUSTERS OF FIRE LOSSES FOR THE INSURED. 
REFERENCES: 

The H. B. Claflin Company, Tefft, Weller & Co., Sweetser, Pembrook & Co., Heywood 
Bros. & Co., The New York Biscuit Co., McKesson & Robbins, Dodge & Olcott. 
OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 49 Cedar St. BOSTON, 75 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 416 Walnut St. BUFFALO, 202 Main St. 


* RALTIMORE. 12 South St. 








tnsurance Lawyers. 








eee UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY, 


F. C. WHEELER, Manager, 
52 Broadway, New York City. 





ANTED.—A FEW DISTRICT MANAGERS IN 
New York State for the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of 
New York; exclusive territory ; liberal renewal contracts. Address: 
O. C. MAYNARD, State Agent care of The Company, or 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L D. GARRETT COMPANY, 


29 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YorK. 


INSURANCE STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


THE INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK FOR 1g0o. 

In addition to the usual statistical and historical data concerning Fire, Marine 
and Casualty Companies, the 1900 edition contains Assets, Liabilities, 
Losses Outstanding, Unearned Premiums, Net Surplus, Premium Receipts, and 
Loss and Expense Ratios for 5 years; Dividend Rates for 24 years prior to 1899. 
General and Special Agents ; and short Rate Tabies. 

Price, with Monthly Supplements, $10 Per Annum 








Life Mnsurance Loans and investments. 








1 IFE INSURANCE POLIC:ES PURCHASED. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution 
Give larger cash ani loan values than 


Loans on same 6 per cent. 
policies discounted at 6 per cent. 
companies, 

JOHN V. FOX, 108 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WANTED 


Reliable Agents in good territory to sell a 

















guaranteed 6% investment, payable in install- 
ments, in large or small amounts, for investors 


with moderate incomes. 


Based on New York Real Estate 
I2 years 
Thousands of Investors 
“Over $2,400,000 
‘“* $700,000 


Record, - 
Popularity, - - 
Assets, ~ - 
Capital and Surplus, 


WRITE FOR TERMS AND TERRITORY 


American Real Estate Company 


DUN BUILDING 


New York 


290 BroaDWAy,— - 





LEMING BROS., MANAGERS FOR IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

A successful agency always has room for active workers. In seven 
yearsthe Mutual Life of New York more than doubled its business in force in 
Iowa, Therefore, if you want to connect yourself with a successful agency, 
address, FLEMING BROS., Managers for lowa and Nebraska, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 





HE ATTENTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


agents is drawn to the favorable contracts of 
THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 

Its Combined Term and Renewal Option Policy is especially attrac- 
tive to applicants not wishing, for the time being, to pay the usual rates, 
For particulars apply to 

HAROLD V. CLEAVER, 


Manager Manhattan Department, 258 Broadway. 





ANTED—FOUR GOOD MEN TO COME INTO 

my agency this month to assist in gleaning the money which our 

fleecy staple will bring by exchanging for it a contract in the Company whose 
large , uarantees and liberal conditions make it a quick seller, 

H. L. REMMEL, General Agent, 
THE MuTUAL LiFe INsURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
For Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 











OTICE AGENTS AND ORGANIZERS. Producers can 
procure an excellent perpetual renewal contract with an up-to-date 
Fraternal Society that issues the best, most liberal and most equitable policy 
of any institution in the field. If you desire a permanent business it will pay 

you to investigate this. S. J. MASTERS, Warder Building, 
Washington, D C, 








Mercantile Agencies. 








OLMES MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Devoted exclusively to the interests of Life and Accident Insurance Companies 
and engaged only in furnishing them REPORTS, INVESTIGATIONS and INSPEC- 
TIONS in any part of the United States and Canada from reliable Attorneys-at-Law, and 
no pains or expense is spared to get reliable, prompt and satisfactory reports. 

THERE IS NO SUBSCRIPTION FEE REQUIRED. 

My blanks for reports are supplied free, in quantities desired, and I render a detailed 
statement and bill on the first of each month, only for reports returned made dufing the 
previous month. Special trained Inspectors in my employ in all large cities. I have per- 
mission to refer to any of the many Companies for whom I now do business, Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


CHARLES B,. HOLMES, Proprietor 182 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HE INSURANCE BUREAU 


Will furnish prompt and reliable reports from any locality in 
the United States or Canada, on applicants, agents, examiners, disability 
claims or death losses. Selected Corps of Correspondents, Experienced 


Insurance Inspectors. Expert Accountants and Auditors. Confidential 
Work Solicited. Correspondence Invited. - 
BOSTON. SPRINGFIELD. HARTFORD, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Fictuarial. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 











AVID PARKS FACKLER. 


Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


35 NAssAu St., New YorkK (Rooms 1404-5). Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 
Letters addressed— D. P. Fackler, Actuary, New York,—arrive promptly. 





OLGER DE ROODE, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
166 La Satie Street, Cuicaco. 


Representing Queen Insurance Co., of America, United Firemens Insurance Co., Phila- 
elphia. 


Over 25 years experience in the theorv and practice of insurance in all its branche:. 
Your patronage invited, 





ee C. WRIGHT, 
Successor to Elizur Wright. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR. 
Reasonable charges for valuations, tabular computation work, etc. 


45 MILK STREET (Room 77), BosToN; or Box 1034, MEDFORD. MASss, 
Telephone, ‘‘ 2662 Boston.”’ 





MES MENANDER DAWSON, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


The patronage of Companies, Societies, Agents and Private Per- 
sons solicited. 


Room 556. No. 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





R. E. FORSTER. CHAS..H. LEMAISTRE. 
—— ACTUARIES. 


150 Nassau St., NEw York. 
1cor Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








ILLIAMSON & WOFFORD, Memphis, Tenn. 
REPRESENTING LEADING ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
WRITING A GENERAL BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH. 


OIL MILLS, COTTON GINS, WOOD-WORKING PLANTS AND LUMBER OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Reference: R. G. Dun & Co. Correspondence solicited, 





GENERAL AGENCY OF 
ILLIAM G. KINNEY, 


REPRESENTING 
INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA. 
VERNON INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA. 
Excess Lines on good business solicited from agents and brokers throughout the 
United States. 


49 Liberty St., New York, 





W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869, J. Burns ALLEN. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS: 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
Surplus lines. 





OTHSCHILD & CO., GENERAL AGENTS OF 
THE COMMERCIAL FIRE INS. CO., 


of Wilmington, Del., and other standard stock companies, 
Solicited throughout the United States and Canada. 


41I AND 413 WALNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Excess Lines 





. T. HAY & BRO., GENERAL AGENTS, 
2 RALEIGH, N. C. 


Best facilities for placing large lines on all classes of property in North 
and South Carolina. Correspondence solicited. 


Largest English and American companies represented. 





REM & VAN DEINSE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Representing German of Freeport, Ill. ; Pacific of New York; 
Rochester German of Rochester, N. Y. Surplus lines a specialty. 








DWARD D. CLARKE CO., 
177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Reference, Royal Trust Co. Representing companies writing surplus insurance, specia! 
risks and re-insurance, also large facilities for surplus lines. 





JOHN NAGHTEN, 
OHN NAGHTEN & CO., 


FIRE INSURANCE, 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


M, J. NAGHTEN. 


Established 1863. 





Geo. W. MonTGoMERY. M. L. C. FunkHovuser. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 184 La Salle St., ‘‘ The Temple,” Chicago, Ill, Agents for American Ins, 

Co., Newark ; Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark ; Concordia Fire Ins, Co., Milwaukee; Wiscon. 

sin Fire Ins. Co. of Milwaukee ; Caledonian-American Ins. Co., of New York, and Lloyds 
Plate Glass Ins. Co., of New York. Telephone, Express 303, 





Established 1876, 
T. H, WeBsTER. E. N. Witey. 


EBSTER, WILEY & CO., 
INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
166 La Satie Street, CHicaco. 


Illinois State Agents, Commerce Insurance Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Cook County Managers, Lion Fire Insurance Co., London, Eng. 


C, P. JENNINGS, A. W. Backer. 





R. WILSON & CO., 
234 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
General Agents for the 


COMMERCIAL FIRE INS. CO. oF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Surplus Lines and Special Hazards placed in Standard Stock Companies, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


aia 





T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
e 470 Calumet Building, No. 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Facilities for placing 
large lines on all classes of insurable property. 





ESTABLISHED 1890, 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 
° 177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 


Special facilities for placing Surplus Lines, Special Hazards and 


Agents’ Brokerage throughout the United States. 








VER $1750 FIRST YEAR, OVER $2500 SECOND 
year paid to agents who write one application daily. For particulars, write 


A. E, FORREST, Secretary, 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INS. CO., 
217 LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO. 


HE McGILLIARD AGENCY CO. 
General Agents of the 
WERNON INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY AND INDIANA UNDERWRITERS. 
Also State Agents for Indiana and Kentucky for the 
ERIE FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Address: 145 and 147 East Market Street, Indianapolis, In¢é 
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THE 
NION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1900, $23,703,174.36 
SURPLUS, oe P , 3,245,878.00 
No Fiuctuating Securities.—Largest Rate of Interest.—Lowest Death Rate. 
Endowments at Life Rates and Twenty Payment Guaranty Policies 
Specialties, 


Large and increasing Dividends to policyholders. DrstrasLe Contracts and Goop 
TERRITORY open for Live agents, ~ 


Address, JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





ESTERN MUTUAL LIFE. 


Incorporated, 1894. CHICAGO, 


Tue OricinaL ‘*‘ New LIne” Company. 


TRADE MARK, 


OUR MEN MAKE MONEY. 


™ “oe 


?remium Income. £806 . ' . . $aa2.428.0°. 


SPECTATOR x 





ILWAUKEE MUTUAL LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY, 


INSUR- 
212 MASONIC BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GOOD CONTRACTS TO GOOD AGENTS 


IN 
MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


GEORGE N. WISWELL, 
President. 


IRA F. MURPHY, 
Secretary. 


WANTED. 


Special Agents to travel in New York, Pennsylvania, and in the Southern 
States; also a General Agent respectively for the following fields: Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Alabama, the Hudson River Valley, and Long Island. 


Experienced men may make desirable contracts with the Brooklyn Life, 


Address BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, 





HE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851, 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1900, $23,819,937.17. 
Surplus, - = o~ 


Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 
$1,984,822.63. 


JOHN A. HALL, Presipent. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Albany Office: 10 and 11 Natl. Com. Bk. Bldg., W. F. Winship, Manager 
Syracuse Office: 424 Onondaga Co. Sav. Bk. Bldg., Dow, Behm & Co., Managers 
Buffalo Office: 706 D. S. Morgan Bldg., Dow, Behm & Co., Managers 


New York Office: 71 and 73 BROADWAY 
Georce J. Wicut, Manager. 





ANKERS UNION OF THE WORLD. 


This Company is under the insurance supervision of 
twenty-five States. Its perfected reserve plan insures the Com- 
pany’s perpetuity and assures the absolute protection of its 
policyholders. J¢s record of secured business for 1899 stands 
unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. ts Policies are 
easy sellers. Managers wanted for Ohio, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. xcellent contracts given to right parties, 

For territory and terms, address with references, 
E. C. SPINNEY, President, 
OmaHa, NEB. 





Gen INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHARLES JANVIER, PRrEsIDENT. 
R. E. CRAIG, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
FERGUS G. LEE Secretary, 





TLANTA HOME INSURANCE CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


January 1st, 1900. 
CR Ss ihe cases Le aia eae epee $500,000.00 
TOR As Tiidig cs asc is estan 733,566.45 


hele NG os 4 es pada aa ee Aca aA a 32 195.53 





MERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO., 
5, 7, 9, 11 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. S. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
MOORE SANBORN, Supt. of Agencies. 


M. M. BELDING, President, 
JOHN NAPIER, Secretary. 





Because of its progressive methods and up-to-date policy cortracts this 
Company had more insurance in force December 31st, 1899, than any Legal 
Reserve Company ever had when at its age. 

Attractive contracts will be given Agents to represent this Company in 


unoccupied territory. 


UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


ed are sole agents in the United States for the old established pub- 





The undersi 
lishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of publications 
on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance pr, oes the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. - 

Szenp Five Cent Stamp For CATALOGuE. 


THE SPHCTATOR COMPANT 
®% WITLTLTAM STREET NEW VORK, 








ANUFACTURERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ MU- 
TUAL INSURANCE CO. OF ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Total Assets, Jan. 166, 19GOO....cccccece ccsceessncncss $487,155.13 

ERI INRINI 3 os ons caaacacieanseuacusen:~dish anecaasiy saaua uamanadee 47,450.90 

Surplus above all liabilities ...............-..---.-..-..... $439,704.23 


Losses paid since organization, x Scrip dividends paid since organization, $8,953. 
Cash dividends paid since oem, $99,411 
HENRY W. PRICE, President. GEORGE W. CARSE, Secretary. 
GEO. B. KELLEY, Vice-President. F. F. WORMWOOD, Treasurer 
ORGANIZED FEB. 11, 1881. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CoO., 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


FIRE AND MARINE. UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


January 1st, 1900. 


$1,215,258.29 
780,880.40 


$484,872.89 


Hon, GEO, A. COX, President. J. J. KENNY, Vice-President 
W, T. BLACKWELL, Supt. of Agencies, 





“PACIFIC” POLICIES PROMOTE PROSPERITY. 


HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Pacific Mutual Bldg., - 


Accident. Health. The strongest institution of its kind in the 
World. Policies SUPF RIOR. Commissions INTERESTING, 





San Francisco. 
Life, 





EASTERN OFFICES; 174 BroADwAy, New York. eat 
EARLES F. HOLMES, SecreTAry EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





LECTRIC WIRING 


for the use of ARCHITECTS, UNDERWRITERS and the OWNERS OF 
BUILDINGS. By RussELL Ross, 


This work is a very full and complete treatise upon the subject of 
electric wiring, and presents in detail the methods for securing safety in the 
introduction of electricity for power, lighting and heating purposes. Much 
attention is given to the National Code of Rules for Electric Wiring as 
adopted by the fire underwriters ; also respecting the dangers of faulty wiring 
and unworkmanlike construction which make the introduction of electricity 
into buildings so dangerous. 

The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, contains nearly 200 
pages, and is substantially bound in cloth with heavy boards. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $2.50. Address, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 95 WiLttAm STREET. New York. 





HE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE co. 
OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


In accordance with law, all policies issued by THE FRANKLIN are 
Registered in the Insurance Department of Illinois, and are protected by 
approved securities deposited in advance with that department. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 


For particulars address the Home Office : 


FRANKLIN LIFE BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





RANSATLANTIC FIRE INS. CO. OF 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1900, $830,929. SURPLUS, JANU4RY Ist, 1900. $864,365 


ORTH GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. OF HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1900, $734,828. SURPLUS, JANUARY Ist, 1900, $258,360 








ADOLPH LOEB, United States Manager, 


189 and 191 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ADOLPH LOEB & SON, General Agents. 





ANTED—LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


in all territories to represent the 


JEWELERS’ AND TRADESMEN’S LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Liberal Contracts Offered Producers. 
ORDINARY LIFE, 
**CitusB PLAN”—‘‘ Don’t Die to Win.” 
Industrial Insurance (Monthly Plan), 


rite for full particulars, 
Grorce W. Mason, Supt., 
Room 503, 253 Broadway, New York. 





HE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Home OFFIcE, CINCINNA1I, O. 


COMMENCED BusINEss, 1888. CAsH CAPITAL, $100,000. 


POLICIES IN FORCE, OVER 100,000, 


Parip Po.ticy-HOLDERS OvER ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Dr. FRANK CALDWELL, President. W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


Reliable agents can secure liberal terms and good territory. 





D!STRICT MANAGERS WANTED. 


Territory in 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri and Iowa. 
ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President. SIDNEY A. FosTErR, Secretary. 





MERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - ; - $200,000 


Issues all of the leading forms of legal reserve life insurance. 

Maintains a deposit with Auditor of State cove ing the full legal reserve 
liability upon ali of its policies, computed upon the Actuaries’ Tables of 
Mortality and four per cent. interest. 

_‘E, B. MARTINDALE, President 
CHARLES E. DARK, Manager. L. B. MARTINDALE, Secretary. 


eneeiianteeaniee solicited with reliable agents for speciai and loca] woik 





HE AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CO., OF NEW YORK. 


S. M. PHELAN, President. 


‘Issues policies of Credit Insurance Guaranteeing 


Manufacturers and Jobbers against Excessive 
Loss through Failure of their Debtors. 


309 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


EQUITABLE BLDG., 
ST. LOUIS. 








parses are 
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MPIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated in 1881, under the stringent laws of the State of New York. 


A SOUND PROGRESSIVE NATURAL PREMIUM COMPANY. 
IssuEs SOUND AND PurRE LIFE INSURANCE AT CosT. 


Dividends after five years, and each year thereafter to reduce cost. 
Paid-up Policy or Surrender Value after fifteen years. 


For pamphlets, application forms, special quotations, etc., apply to 
Agency Department. 


Home Orrices: ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY, NEw YorK, 


apa 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ OF AMERICA, 


117 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE POLICIES, 

EMBODYING LATEST IDEAS IN LIFE UNDERWRITING. 
SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. 

COMPANY STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 


Up-ro-Date AGENTS should know what this Company has to offer. 


Tus CompPANY ALSO HAS A REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT, and is prepared to reimsure 
any lineof business. Has taken over the business of twelve companies during past two years. 
Liberal Bonuses Paid. 


SPECIAL FIELD FOR AGENTS. 


Several of our agents have doubled their former income since 
engaging with 
THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT ENABLED THEM To Do IT? 
1. Low premium rates—very attractive to business men, 
2. An exclusive field—no other temperance company. 
3. Liberal commissions to agents. 





Write to.day for terms, stating territory desired. 
E. S. MARVIN, Agency Supt., 
THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
253 Broadway, New York. 





ILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gross Assets, January Ist, 1900 $487,740 
Liabilities 


215,659 
Surplus over all Liabilities............0..ee008 als arejtnw a aaa $272,081 





Losses Paid since organization 
Dividends paid since organization 


$1,305,896 
168,156 





C. B. SHOVE, President. 


S. F. DANFORTH, Secretary. 
J. J. HUSS, Assistant Secretary. 


PYSHE PLACE FOR YOUR OVER-AGED 
i 





RISKS is no longer to send them to your Company and 
have them rejected, but send them direct to 


THE OLD WAYNE MUTUAL LIFB, 


Indianapolis, Ind., who make a specialty of OLD PEOPLE's 
INSURANCE AT POPULAR RATES. 


Write for supplies and our gilt-edged terms to agents. 





—THE— 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEw YORK. 





CHARTERED 187. 
The Oldest New York Company in its Line, 


Senieniies 1900, 
Assets, - - - - $484,83.01 
Capirat ano Ner Sunpcus, - 330,621.41 


™ EUGENE H. WINSLOW...-President. 

DANIEL D. WHITNEY... Vice-Pres’t. 

> §. Wm. BURTON Sec’y 
CHAS. F. POGGE, Gen. Agt., 

No. 164 La Salle St., CHICAGO 











SAFETY FUND INSURANCE 


IAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Or NEw York. 


Office, 46 CEDAR STREET. 





UTCHESS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED, 1836. RE-INCORPORATED, Ig00, 
546,561.41 
218,372.13 
38,048.94 
90,140.34 
L. H. VAIL, Pres. 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Ee Bi COTE a PUNO So So oh oats cera in aisnin eg mneperaanin iat has 
Net Surplus 


J. J. GRAHAM, Sec’y. 


TEUTONIA 





ALBERT P. NOLL, President. H. R. GOGREVE, Vice Prest 
GEO. MEYER, Secretary. 


VEA ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN. 


Deposited with the Insurance Department of New York, and in hands of Trustees for 
the security of all American policyhoiders, $500,000. 

UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: Hon. Stewart L. Woodford of New York. Robert 
B, Woodward, formerly of Platt & Woodward, New York. Hon. Charles S, Fairchild, 
President N. Y. Security and Trust Co. 


WEED & KENNEDY, Managers, 29-31 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


LIFE INCOME OF $1,000 A YEAR MAY BE 
SECURED BY A MEMBERSHIP, 








The Best Money Maker for Insurance and Building and Loan Agents 
.and Fraternal Lodge Organizers, 


For terms and a free copy of THE Home ApvocatE, address, 


THE GRAND FRATERNITY, 501 Girard Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEPT. Ss. 


— INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 





Special Accident Insurance combined with registration for identification and care im 
sickness, accident or death. 


$500.00 Policy, $1.00 a year; $1500.00 Policy, $3.00 a year; $2,500.00 Policy, $5.00 a year. 
RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO. 
P. R. CUNNINGHAM, Srcrerary. 189 Broadway, New York. 





\ RA\LWAY OFFICIALS & EMPLOYEES 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WE PAY AGENTS TO REPRESENT US AND NOT TALK 
)-Wey-4)) Be a th COMPANIES.- 


ASM ANCES 2 GUNS) SESRS EAR” 
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S . 
H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. ” yu 
G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Supt. 


New England, New York, Ohio, Maryland, Penns 
, ylvania, New Jersey, 
Todiana, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, W. Virginia, , 






































































N. Carolina, Tennessee, S. Carolina, Kentucky, Arkansas, ra 
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GEO. H. MOORE, 
JNO. V, THOMAS, } Asst.Secs. 





Established 1886. Entered U. §, 1848. 


The statement of the condition of the United States Branch on the 31st of Dec., 1899, in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York, is as follows: 


TN in rt, ae vk ae dod Sas Re eae oe ea eRe en Oke ein ee geet eee .. .$9,425,667.88 
En. re nen mmm ere rn re ta eer lL 4,776,050.60 
I ne ing cue wads bake eck ew eO eb OER eM ORNS Gad bre ee eee eee ents 4,649,617.28 


As an illustration of the Company’s practice in maintaining its Assets in the United States in years of excessive loss, 


the following figures may interest policyholders. 
Year. Assets at January I. Income. Expenditure. Excess of Expenditure 


(871 $3,054,361 $3,163,901 $5,122,653 $1,958,752 
1872 3,640,450 3,733,101 4,484,999 751,89° 
1873 4,165,290 

Thus showing Excess OF EXPENDITURE in the two years Of.......sececeeccreecec cre ecescceccseesees oo ef2, 710,650 
And INCREASE OF ASSETS in the same time Of........ ceeeceees Lg pO eae PEE Ke CRS RRO DER gwen eee ee EENee9F9 


PROGRESS of the United States Branch: Net Fire Premiums—1848, $4,519; 1858, $471,988 ; 1868, $1,739,629; 
1878, $2,422,126; 1888, $3,928,010; 1898, $4,979,422. | 

LossEs—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States in the course of fifty-two years is 
$78,227,370. This large sum, in conjunction with the growth of the Company’s business, evinces the confidence of 1 
public and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. 


@ 


